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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The prospects of the Algeciras Conference look 
brighter. 
the fall of the French Cabinet ; not that there is any con- 
nexion between the two things. It seems after all as if 
the surrender, if there is a surrender, will be Germany’s. 
We refrain from comment upon the phases of the situa- 
tion which have varied from day to day but have repre- 
sented nothing except a game of bluff. So far as France 
is concerned she must sacrifice whatever reputation for 
firmness she may have retained if she surrenders another 
position. We are still not at all sure that the German 
retreat is one all along the line, but it seems as if on 
the police question France has carried the day If 
France had accepted the German proposal of an 
Inspector-General of Police appointed by the Powers 
or of a general control by them she would have sur- 
rendered the vital point, but if she and Spain are to 
secure the policing of seven ports she clearly wins. 


Of course the German tactics have been transparent 
throughout. At the beginning a surrender of principle 
was made by France in consenting to go to a con- 
ference at all. It was far from unnatural that when 
France made this initial retreat Germany should have 
counted on a second one. Had France given way over 
the police question Germany’s principal end would have 
been attained. After all, in spite of much brave talk, 
the idea that France or Germany would have seriously 
compromised peace for the sake of Morocco could 
hardly be taken seriously. The vast majority of French- 
men loathe the idea of war for such a purpose and 
Germans only a little less so. Meanwhile the anarchy 
in Morocco spreads, and Rasuli is lord of the country 
round Tangier. Europe in general is sick of the situa- 


Oddly enough this détente has coincided with | 


tion, but is France equal to the task of bringing Rasuli 
to book ? ” 


M. Falliéres is himself hardly installed in the Pre- 
sidency when he has to receive the resignation of the 
Rouvier ministry. On Wednesday the Government 
was defeated by a majority which included the Right, 
many of the Progressive Republicans, the Socialists 
and the Radical Socialists. The occasion was a debate 
on the disturbances at Boeschépe near the Belgian 
frontier which arose out of the attempt to take the 
inventory under the Separation law. In the fight 
between the gendarmes and the demonstrators one of 
the Catholics was killed. The Rouvier government 
has been attacked on all sides: by the anti-Catholics 
for their alleged want of energy in enforcing the law ; 
by the Catholics for enforcing it in opposition to the 
religious sentiment in many parts of France. So that 
the voting of the groups implies a feeling of general 
dissatisfaction, for opposite reasons, with the ministry. 


Matters in Hungary do not seem to improve though 
there are notable accessions to the Royal side. The 
latest is Count Tisza, who states his reasons in a very 
temperate manifesto. He would appear to be on the 
side of the King but hardly on that of the Ministry. 
This is perhaps the attitude of a good many more 
patriotic Hungarians than the extremists are ready to 
admit, and it is far from impossible that another election 
might show quite a different result from the last. It 
must be remembered that on that occasion the result 
was obtained far more by the influence of the religious © 
question than by national politics. The Ministry may 
be committing some illegalities or at all events acting 
in a high-handed manner but its opponents have few 
scruples. The idea of a passionate pilgrimage to stir 
up feeling abroad in favour of the Nationalists seems to 
us deplorable and will certainly prove disappointing. 
It will also cause ve embarrassment to friendly 
Governments. We hope our own Government would 
stop at once any such violation of friendly relations 
with Austria. 


An Imperial Manifesto has been published announcing 
the constitution of the new Russian Parliament. The 
Council of the Empire and the Douma are to be the 
Upper and Lower nthe respectively : and the elections 
are now being held for the purpose of choosing the 
electors who finally choose the members of the Douma ; 
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and so far it is said these elections are not displeasing 


to the Government as Conservatives have been returned. 
Half the members of the Council will be nominated by 
the Emperor; the other half will be elected by the 
Zemstvos of each government, the Church, the Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Universities, the Bourses of 
Commerce and Industry and by the representatives of 
the nobility, and each member must have an academical 
degree and is to be paid at the rate of £2 10s. a day 
during the session. The Douma and Council have the 
right of initiation of legislation ; but a bill rejected by 
one will not be laid before the Emperor at all. 


The question of land legislation is reserved for 
committees of the Upper House. While Parliament 
is not in session, there may be legislation by measures 
proposed in the Council of Ministers as at present ; and 
the whole legislative activity of the Parliament must be 
understood to be subject to the principle of autocracy 
which the Emperor has insisted throughout is not 
impaired by the new arrangements. The statement of 
these, the chief points in the constitution of the Russian 
Parliament, shows that it is much more analogous to the 
Crown Colony or representative government system in 
our Colonies than to the British Parliament or even to 
other Continental parliaments. When we are told of 
the dissatisfaction expressed in Russia, it is well to recall 
the excitement and party bitterness and animosity and 
the prophecies of evil, when in South Africa the passage 
is proposed from the direct government of the Crown to 
representative, or from the representative to responsible. 
government. 


Princess Ena of Battenberg was received into the 
Roman Church, preliminary to her marriage with the 
King of Spain, on Wednesday. The ceremony of the 
conversion was not treated as a public event, very few 
being present. Those who have misgivings as to this 
being a political conversion may set their minds at rest. 
Princess Ena’s convictions have been in harmony with 
the teaching of the Roman Church for many years. 
It is to be hoped that the marriage may do something 
to improve the mutual regard of the Spanish and British 
peoples. No one can be surprised that the Spanish 
nation should regard this country with suspicion after 
its attitude during the Spanish-American war. Even 
diplomatically Spain had some cause for resentment. 
More deeply, however, and most justly were the Spanish 
people moved by the gross partisanship of the public 
here and of the popular press, a partisanship which ex- 
pressed itself in the vulgarest vilification of Spain. 


There can be no question that Mr. Haldane stands 
on a higher intellectual plane than the majority of our 
recent War Secretaries, as anyone who listened to his 
brilliant and telling speech of two hours in the House 
of Commons on Thursday must have felt. Taking 
warning by the example of his two immediate pre- 
decessors, he wisely refuses to commit himself to any 
definite line of policy till he has had ample time to study 
the complicated military problem in all its bear- 
ings. We cordially welcome his declaration that 
he refuses absolutely to be driven by the ex- 
tremists into abolishing the newly raised battalions. 
A large part of his speech was devoted to ideals he had 
formed as distinguished from plans. His references, 
however, to these were vague and unsubstantial. He 
wishes to see a large expansible reserve behind the 
regular army, which should be independent of the 
War Office, and controlled by local authorities. But 
how this is to be done he refrains from telling us. 


The earnest spirits who expected that the advent of 
a Liberal Government to power would at once mean a 
substantial reduction in the Army Estimates will be 
grievously disappointed. After making every effort to 
economise, Mr. Haldane finds that he can only reduce 
the Estimates by a paltry £17,000, the total Estimates 
for the coming financial year standing at 429,796,000 
as against the £29,813,000 of the financial year now 
drawing to a close. Mr. Haldane very lucidly ex- 
plained how it is that the Army Estimates have in- 
creased so enormously during the last ten years. The 
personnel of the army has grown considerably, a move 
which the recent growth of the Empire has rendered 


imperative. In addition to this, too, the pay of the 
regular and the militiaman has been considerably in- 
creased, and more money is now spent on the Yeomanry 
and Volunteers. 


Possibly Sir William Gatacre, who died on Monday, 
though possessed of many admirable military qualities, 
was not fitted for high command in the field ; but there 
can be no doubt that had the South African war found 
him still a comparatively junior officer, he would, if 
given the chance, have proved eminently successful as 
a dashing column leader in its later stages. But as 
it was, after a long and arduous career, comprising 
much active service in India and Egypt, he, as many 
before him, found the grave of his professional career 
in South Africa. Unfortunately, the public will now 
mainly remember him in connexion with the Stormberg 
disaster, forgetting his previous valuable services in 
Chitral and elsewhere. The story of Stormberg has 
often been told. One point, however, stands out 
clearly. Unlike some of his companions in adversity, 
this gallant, earnest and single-minded soldier accepted 
the verdict against him with manly and soldierly resig- 
nation—bitter as the blow must have been to such an 
enthusiast—and never afterwards sought means to 
advertise his grievances. 


Lord Tweedmouth gave fresh assurance in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday, when an interesting dis- 
cussion on naval matters was started by Lord Brassey, 
that the present Government intend to maintain con- 
tinuity of policy at the Admiralty. Lord Glasgow and 
Lord Goschen both attacked the scheme of inter- 
changeability to which naval education is now being 
directed. Lord Goschen went so far as to describe 
it as ‘a new and almost ludicrous” contention that 
any officer could acquire simultaneously a knowledge 
of strategy, diplomacy, languages, tactics, manceuvres 
and engineering adequate to qualify him for a position 
of responsibility and trust under any of these heads. 
Lord Cawdor put the other view and made it clear 
that whilst education would be directed to special 
knowledge in one branch, officers will acquire a general 
knowledge enabling interchangeability to be effected 
where necessary to the satisfaction of the service and 
the individual. 


In the House of Commons on Friday afternoon Mr. 
Agar-Robartes moved the second reading of the Land 
Tenure Bill which is intended to introduce many 
changes into the relations between agricultural land- 
lords and tenants. Lord Helmsley moved an amend- 
ment against the bill on the ground that it tended to 
introduce dual ownership, would diminish the land- 
lords interest in his property, would not be for the 
benefit of the tenant, and would alter the whole 
principle of the Agricultural Holdings Act. Mr. Hicks 
Beach supported this amendment, and urged that the 
bill was not desired by the agricultural community. 
Sir E. Strachey, on behalf of the Board of Agriculture, 
accepted the principle of the bill. On a division there 
was a majority of 255 against the amendment. 


Mr. Gladstone had nothing to say during the Aliens 
debate to encourage those of his party who are en- 
deavouring to bring odium on the Act by citing cases 
of harsh administration. He told them plainly that a 
great deal of inventiveness was being exercised on 
these cases; that certain people interested in getting 
immigrants through were putting them up to ways 
of avoiding the Act. Anyone who knows the wiliness, 
the shiftiness, and the tergiversation of the aliens 
in their litigations, or their evasions of sanitary regu- 
lations, and the cleverness with which they hood- 
wink magistrates, judges, and officials when they are 
here, easily understands how the immigration officers 
and the board will be cheated by them to get here. It 
is much more likely that many have got in on the plea 
of being political refugees who ought to have been 
turned back than that the few instances where the plea 
has not been admitted were wrongly decided. Then 
the stories of the rejected ones are exactly such as can 
be worked up into sensational reading by the news- 
paper reporter. It is for this reason that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intention to open the immigration boards to the 
reporters is prudent ; not to show that the Aliens Act 
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is being worked harshly, or that it is impracticable, but 
that the truth may be known about it instead of being 
perverted for factitious objects. 


On Wednesday Mr. Lever carried his motion in 
favour of payment of members by the usual huge 
majority of two or three hundred. Considering how 
many good men there are, Conservative and Liberal 
alike, who will pay handsomely for the unques- 
tioned privilege of being M.P. we cannot see why year 
after year a certain class of politicians should come 
forward and ask to be paid for their parliamentary 
work. If there were the least difficulty in finding 
six hundred and seventy-two politicians willing, even 
anxious, to do the work for nothing, then the taxpayer 
might reasonably be expected to ‘‘stump up”. The 
scale of remuneration would be another matter. Mr. 
Burns, it appears, considers no man worth over five 
hundred a year; whilst has not Mr. Labouchere, with 
rare knowledge of men, especially politicians, said that 
many cabinet ministers, if they had to fight their own 
way in the world, would find difficulty in making six 
pounds a week? Oneseems to recall something of the 
sort. Five pounds a week and a retiring pension after 
sO many years’ service would be perhaps a reasonable 
‘‘screw”. Butno postage stamps or perquisites should 
be permitted. 


In any case, we believe the public, if it took this 
payment of members movement seriously, would 
strongly object to pay out of its own pocket M.P.’s 
who sit in Parliament to serve the interests of a par- 
ticular class, and constantly proclaim this fact. There 
are many excellent labour members, for instance, in 
the House of Commons, straightforward in their aims, 
pleasant in personality. But why in the world should 
they expect the City clerk to help feed and dress and 
lodge them ? Strictly class representatives, whatever 
happens, should be paid by the class which sends them 
to Parliament. Suppose the London ground landlords 
or the ‘‘ Park Lane Helots”’, as the Liberal loves to 
call them, choose to send to Parliament men to look 
after their interests : why should the carpenter or clerk 
be called on to support them? We do not believe 
the Liberal party will pass a payment of members bill 
during this Parliament: if they do they will raise a host 
of enemies among the poorer taxpayers throughout the 
country. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton has opened his postmaster- 
generalship with a very bad faux pas. The Government 
having decided to appoint a select committee to inquire 
into the conditions of labour amongst certain sections of 
post office servants, the Opposition chief Whip, as in 
the ordinary course, was asked to nominate a member. 
Sir A. Acland-Hood nominated Mr. Claude Hay, know- 
ing that Mr. Hay had taken practical interest in this 

uestion. But Mr. Buxton did not want Mr. Hay. 

o he abandons the idea of a committee of five nomi- 
nated by the House, and proposes instead a committee 
to be nominated by the Committee of Selection, hoping 
thus to eliminate Mr. Hay. This was a departure 
from all precedent and unfair to the Opposition ; and 
Sir A. Acland-Hood rightly resented it. 


Then the labour members woke up to the fact that 
the Postmaster-General, who had no right to interfere 
at all in the matter of the personnel of the committee, 
was trying to jockey Mr. Hay off simply because he 
had expressed views favourable to some of the post- 
men’s claims. This Mr. Shackleton and other labour 
members declined to countenance ; twice the Prime 
Minister had to interfere to save his colleague from 
total confusion. Ultimately a committee of nine ap- 
p2inted in the ordinary way was decided on. So Mr. 
Hay will serve onthe committee. Also several sections 
of officials excluded by Mr. Buxton’s reference were 
included under an amendment. Thus the Pcstmaster- 
General came out of the whole business very badly. 
He tried to do a rather dirty trick very clumsily, and 
was found out. 


The Government are likely to give but ‘‘an iron 
welcome” to the return of their follower, Mr. Alpheus 
C. Morton, to his rdle of the man who wants to know 
what is going to be done. Mr. Morton, of old so 


familiar as the pride of Peterborough, has crossed the 
Keltic fringe and settled in the most distant and Scotch 
constituency. He is sure to do well on the Scotch 
Estimate evenings. Meanwhile he is not overlooking 
Imperial and general domestic politics. On Monday 
he moved his first reduction of an estimate because Mr. 
Churchill was not present to say what the Government 
were going to do to compensate General Botha and 
others for the burning of their farms in the South 
African war. Mr. Asquith succeeded in pacifying him 
for the moment. The odd thing is that Mr. Morton is 
annoyed because the Government has not yet taken 
steps to carry out the policy of its predecessors. 


There is much food for reflection, and there is some 
pathetic interest, in Lord Hugh Cecil’s apology for 
Gladstone in this month’s ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”. 
We do not of course use the word apology in any dis- 
respectful sense. Behind this mask of Gladstone is 
there not a good deal of the face of Lord Hugh Cecil 
himself? We are now not very greatly surprised that 
Gladstone should have a very strong attraction for 
Lord Hugh. It is difficult not to smile when we find 
Gladstone’s inconsistency explained by his simplicity 
of character, and his ‘‘ occasional apparent lapse 
from perfect candour” put down to ‘‘incapacity to 
know how things look to others”. Does Lord Hugh 
think Gladstone had any great desire to know? It is 
very possibly true that Gladstone’s less regard for the 
British Empire was due to his preoccupation with still 
greater things. But might not a yet finer nature have 
found that citizenship in the State and citizenship in 
the Church were not an antinomy but a harmony? 
There is a very real difficulty here, indeed; lesser men 
are not able to perceive it; but we are not sure that 
Gladstone found the noblest way out. 


Unionist Free Traders held a ‘‘ special general meet- 
ing” of their club on Tuesday to congratulate them- 
selves, apparently, on the great Liberal victory and to 
lament the unaccountable paucity of Unionist free traders. 
They are of course sanguine that their numbers will 
soon increase; they are confident that Unionists will 
perceive they will never return to power until they 
have given up keeping company with tariff reform, 
when they will all flock back to free trade. They 
hope to influence Unionists not by an attempt to 
show them that their tariff views are wrong, but by 
showing them that they will not pay. Free traders are 
fond of talking of their lofty moral ideals. Unfortu- 
nately for this calculation Unionists have observed 
that it is precisely where tariff reform was preached 
most uncompromisingly by the Unionist candidate that 
Unionism had the most success. We should have 
thought some at any rate of the gentlemen present at 
this meeting would have remembered certain election 
successes of tariffreform. The only thing of any signifi- 
cance said by the Duke of Devonshire or anyone else at 
this meeting was that the Unionist Free Trade Club 
no longer acknowledged the leadership of Mr. Balfour. 
They are thus formally severed from the Unionist party. 
It will be interesting to see how long they will be able 
to tolerate their own isolation. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce, held this week, a somewhat 
significant admission was made by a free trader and, 
we believe a Liberal, well known in the North. Mr. 
Hobson, representing Sheffield, where he has been 
Master Cutler, admitted that it was no longer possible 
for this country to pursue a merely laissez-faire trade 
policy. In face of the action of other Governments 
the British Government could not accept the position 
that commercial progress must be left solely to private 
enterprise. In fact, the State must come to the assist- 
ance cf the individual trader. 


The Government has appointed a strong Commis- 
sion on Canals. Lord Shuttleworth is chairman : his 
business aptitude is generally admitted, and we might 
describe his official manner as quite the most correct in 
public life. Other members include Sir John Dorring- 
ton, Lord Brassey and two or three labour M.P.s, as 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Vivian. Mr. W. B. Duffield 
will act as secretary—an admirable appointment. The 
terms of reference are wide and we hope that the 
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commission will be able to put new life into these 
sluggish old waterways. England perhaps is not the 
only land where the canal system needs reform: the 
solemn meeting of authorities in the pages of an 
American humourist may be recalled ; but in this case 
no satisfactory solution was reached, though various 
plans—including one to have the canals on a slant—were 
broached. Bargees as witnesses before the commis- 
sion suggest interesting possibilities. ‘‘ Shuttleworth 
and Bargee” would be almost as good as ‘“‘ Balfour 
and Billingsgate.” We hope that the commission will 
do nothing likely to banish the picturesque figure and 
life of the bargee folk. 2sthetic considerations should 
count in other ways too: who would desire to touch 
‘** good old barge” at Winchester ? 


Could not a commission be appointed to consider 
motor-cycles? Special regulations will be necessary 
before long unless this vehicle goes out of vogue. 
One day this week two motor-cycles were seen 
racing up Knightsbridge and Piccadilly in and out 
amongst the traffic, and soon after an unfortunate foot 
passenger was knocked over and much hurt. The 
motor-cycle is often of use in the country; doctors 
with a small scattered practice often use it, and many 
other people for business purposes. But in London the 
motor-cycle is much used by idle and useless people 
to the discomfort of the public. The ‘motor-cycle 
scorcher ought to be very severely punished. 


The old proverb that while the grass grows the steed 
starves has peculiar application to plans for finding 
work for the unemployed in their own country. In the 
meantime there does not seem anything better to be 
done than to assist capable men by helping them to 
emigrate to a colony like Canada where, as Mrs. 
E, P. Arnold-Forster shows in a letter to us, work 
can be found for them at eight or ten shillings a day. 
Grandiose schemes of emigration are suspicious. The 
work should be taken in hand as a personal and 
individual matter. This is what Mrs. Arnold-Forster, 
as we personally know, has done with a knowledge of 
the persons she assists and with the minimum of 
machinery. Hence the good results. She has already 
sent out a hundred and fifty emigrants who have been 
placed on farms, or railways, or in their own trades, 
and they are all doing well. 


There was a great run in legal circles on the 
‘National Review” to read the article by “A 
Practising Barrister” which drew upon the head of 
its editor a motion of attachment for contempt last 
Monday. Most lawyers seemed to doubt, from several 
slips in the article, but more especially from the in- 
competent presentation of the facts in Lord Justice 
Moulton’s litigation, whether a practising barrister 
could be the author of the article. Mr. Maxse, how- 
ever, assured the Court that he had relied on the fact 
of the writer being a barrister of some standing ; 
and on this explanation and a retractation of the serious 
libellous statements into which he had been so inex- 
cusably misled, the motion was not proceeded with. 


It is a doubtful point whether bons viveurs or tee- 
totalers are better off in the matter’ of drinks judging 
by two cases the first of which was heard at the Old 
Bailey, the other by the Lambeth magistrate. We 
know now what whisky is ; but Ernest Benoit, a French- 
man at Greenwich who was in league with two others 
in Holland, succeeded by forged labels in passing off 
cheap spirit flavoured with herbs and coloured with 
dye stuffs as Chartreuse, Three Star Hennessy and 

artell, and utterly confused the boundaries of right 
and wrong. Eighteen months’ “hard” is not too 
much for such a rascal. Teetotalers may not feel so 
sympathetic as they ought to be for the victims, but 
their own troubles with lime juice cordial should soften 
them. There is no such thing as the pure article. 
Smith’s, says the magistrate, is ‘‘ Preservatised with 
formaldehyde : flavourless but deadly. Jones’ has 
salicylic acid ; will upset the works of a traction engine. 
Brown’s Perfectly innocuous but with the taste of a 
bad egg”. Mr. Hopkins is witty and he is also 
wise ; so he will not add a lime juice cordial standard to 
the whisky and the champagne standard. 


MR. HALDANE’S POLICY. 


N R. HALDANE’S speech will be received with 

relief by all who have the interest of the army 
at heart. We cannot, indeed, agree with many of his 
conclusions and ideals. Some of them we hold to be 
positively dangerous ; though we are bound to admit 
that neither in his speech nor in his memorandum did 
he tell us much. Still, in face of the gloomy antici- 
pations formed from the Prime Minister’s Albert Hall 
speech and the sinister newspaper rumours, it is a 
distinct relief to find that he absolutely refuses to 
destroy the newly created battalions and will not 
be influenced by the extremists of his party. It is 
early yet to judge how far he has been successful in 
the heavy task he has undertaken. But at least 
he is wise not to commit himself to any large fixed 
policy before he has had the time and opportunity to 
consider various complicated questions in all their 
bearings. His speech may be divided into two parts, 
the real and the ideal. The former deals with actual 
facts and some definite, if temporary, line of action; 
the latter with certain vague and shadowy ideals which 
he has formed. The new War Secretary is an 
uncompromising advocate of the ‘‘ blue water” 
theories, in support of which of course he quotes 
Mr. Balfour. But this attitude is qualified if not 
neutralised by the form of its application. Various 
storehouses and forts scattered over the country, 
principally in the environs of London, are to be dis- 
mantled, as well as certain coast defences manned 
by obsolete guns; whilst the preparation of certain 
defensive and reconnaissance schemes, necessitating the 
maintenance of a considerable staff, is to be discon- 
tinued. If the ‘‘ blue water” mania takes no more 
violent form than this, we can well for the present at 
any rate remain content. Yet, like all advocates of this 
new and popular doctrine, Mr. Haldane is not con- 
sistent. In what may be called the positive portion of 
his speech, he tells us that he wishes to make Volunteer 
training easy and elastic. But if not for home defence, 
what grounds can there be for maintaining this force, if 
invasion is impossible, and if no nation would risk even 
five or ten thousand men in a raid merely designed 
to damage our prestige? In comparison with two 
statements he made even these considerations are 
trivial. He assumes that this country—unlike its con- 
tinental neighbours—will always have plenty of time to 
prepare, after war has begun, and to organise its 
auxiliary and even untrained levies ; and that, as Russia 
is now so weak, the Indian danger has receded into 
the background. Both these statements are fraught 
with real danger. 

In the positive or material portion of his speech, 
Mr. Haldane admirably summarised the reasons why 
the strength of the army and the Estimates had 
increased of late years; and, as the keynote of his 
policy, he enunciates the sound maxim that efficiency 
for war will be the sole criterion by which he will 
determine his future policy. We do not attach much 
importance to the trifling reductions which have 
already been made. But we do note with some 
anxiety that nothing—beyond what is absolutely 
necessary for troops now serving—has been said con- 
cerning the provision of a reserve of stores. Perhaps 
one of the greatest, because the least ‘‘ eye-catching”, 
achievements of the late Government was the provision 
of an immense reserve of mobilisation stores, an 
undertaking which the public could not understand or 
sympathise with, and therefore one out of which no 
party capital could be made. Indeed it was entirely 
the reverse, because large expenditure was entailed, 
for which the ordinary observer could see no definite 
result. As the South African war demonstrated, the 
absence of such a reserve was perilous and costly. 
We sincerely hope that this important point will not 
escape Mr. Haldane’s attention. As is ever the 
case, the inability to obtain a sufficiency of men is a 
vital problem; and now we hear the disagreeable 
news that, in spite of the recent increases of pay, the 
number of recruits last year has fallen off considerably. 
Mr. Haldane favours a return to the system of enlisting 
men for seven years with the colours and five in the 
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reserve—a principle which we have always held should 
never have been departed from. 

One of the great difficulties which beset a War 
Minister is to be impartial. 
armed forces has its ideals, as well as its grievances. 
Unfortunately the claims of the army, the militia, the 
Volunteers and the Yeomanry must, perhaps necessarily, 
be conflicting. But it is the duty of a War Minister to 
look upon all such questions from a broad standpoint, 
and merely to regard each force as a component part of 
a national whole. We frequently had occasion to 
differ from Mr. Arnold-Forster’s plans, but in his Volun- 


teer policy, which may briefly be described as quality | 


versus quantity, we were always at one with him. 
Mr. Haldane apparently takes the opposite view, and 
favours quantity as against quality; though, as we 
have already said, the mere existence of the Volun- 
teers is incompatible with the ‘‘ blue water’”’ theories 
he has adopted. Nor does the War Office circular 
of 5 February, 1906, distributing the Volunteers in 
brigades under permanent brigadiers, mend matters. 
To meet the test of war troops must be organised in 
bodies of approximately equal strength, as was evidently 
intended by the Norfolk Commission in its report on 
the Volunteers. Otherwise it is impossible to man- 
ceuvre them satisfactorily in the field. Yet the circular 
provides for twenty-five brigades, presumedly to be 
used in case of invasion. Some consist of seven, six, 
five and four battalions, and some of only three. 
Obviously such a scheme is a mere peace and paper 
one, and useless for the real business. In this case at 
any rate Mr. Haldane did not carry out his ideal of wait- 
ing to act before he had matured his plans. Clearly the 
militia stands on a different basis. For one thing 
its subjection to military law makes it more akin to 
regulars. Regarded purely from the militia stand- 

int, no doubt Mr. Haldane’s policy—as outlined 
in the memorandum accompanying the Estimates—is 
for good. But, as we have already explained, a War 
Secretary must look on matters from a broader stand- 
point. Thus the proposal that the six months’ trained 
recruits should not enlist into the line till they have 
served an additional training is good of course for the 
militia. But the militia is a fertile recruiting ground 
for the line, which is bound to suffer in consequence, 
and after all the latter is the first consideration. 
Obviously it would be better if the militia could be 
organised on an entirely distinct basis from the line, its 
efficiency being merely considered on its own merits ; 
but in the peculiar circumstances of our military 
system, we fear such an ideal is unattainable. The militia 
must be treated partly as a feeding ground for the 
line, a proposition which we feel sure Mr. Haldane 
will be bound to recognise in time. But even regarded 
purely from the militia standpoint, the six months’ 
scheme does not provide for the most pressing militia 
need of all, the efficiency of its officers. Militia 
infantrymen once embodied can soon be converted into 
efficient soldiers ; and the six months’ recruit service 
will of course add largely to efficiency. But six months 
is little good for training the officers, and we confess 
that, as the force is at present constituted, the militia 
problem seems well-nigh insoluble. 

Let us now turn to Mr. Haldane’s ideals, as distin- 
guished from the definite proposals which, through 
various means, have been announced. Admitting that 
we need a striking force, he tells us that the great 
question is to determine its strength. This, he says, 
can be done scientifically, one of the most important 
factors in the calculation being the nature of the ex- 
pansible force which lies behind it. Incidentally we 
may remark that we differ entirely from the dictum that 
such matters can be determined absolutely on scientific 
grounds ; the history of nearly all wars shows 
that one of the combatants at least has always 
miscalculated his military requirements. But putting 
this point aside, Mr. Haldane is extremely vague 
as to the composition of this skeleton and expan- 
sible force. He calls the Swiss army an example 
of what can be made of men who are not regulars. 
But the Swiss force is raised by compulsion. So 
from his point of view the simile is hardly a happy 
one. He tells us that this great expansible force should 
be organised, independently of the War Office, by local 
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bodies. We gather that it would consist mainly of 
rifle clubs, &c., somewhat after Lord Roberts’ plan 
Here we hold that Mr. Haldane 
has gone astray. First, how would he provide com- 
petent officers? Even could he devise some means 
of overcoming this difficulty, we feel sure that the ideal 
would fail. The inhabitants of these isles without the 
stimulus of war or grave national peril are for the main 
part devoid of military energy; and this being so the 
whole of the ideal becomes Utopian and unworkable. 
Mr. Haldane tells us that with this vague and inchoate 
reserve at hand, there would be no fear of foreign 
aggression, since no nation would go to war with a 
power which had latent possibilities behind it. But in 
practice we imagine that such an heterogeneous and dis- 
organised mob would no more impose upon other 
nations than did the painted figures of soldiers which 
used to adorn the walls of Pekin. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE BLOC. 


HE fall of M. Rouvier’s Ministry comes at a highly 
inconvenient time in international affairs. It may, 
however, be taken for granted that no change of policy 
will follow so far as the Algeciras Conference is con- 
cerned. Neither can it be argued that the majority 
which has succeeded in overthrowing the Cabinet that 
was occupied in carrying out the work of M. Combes 
has been seriously increased by dissatisfaction with 
M. Rouvier’s direction of French foreign policy. It 
may be that afew socialist votes were turned in that 
manner, but on the other hand more votes were re- 
tained by the refusal to surrender altogether to anti- 
militarism. But it has been quite clear of late that 
the position of M. Rouvier was becoming insecure. 
The more extreme socialists had lost all confidence in a 
Ministry which relied more and more strongly upon 
Moderate support. In the end the fate has overtaken 
them which generally does befall any Ministry that 
turns away from a courageous enforcement of the 
principles upon which it professes to rely. Not suffi- 
ciently anti-clerical for the Radicals and socialists, it 
has been too ruthless for the Moderates, while the Right 
naturally vote against any Republican Ministry, espe- 
cially one tarred with the Combes brush. 

M. Rouvier has suffered not altogether for his own 
offences. He is toa large extent the unwilling victim 
of his predecessor’s political crimes. He was obliged 
to enforce the Separation law, and others might have 
carried it out with far more vigour. But the agents of 
the Government have certainly been executing it with 
great lack of tact. We do not excuse the conduct of 
some extreme clericals that on several occasions has 
grievously injured a good cause by exciting ridicule and 
contempt among impartial observers. None the less, 
the scenes that have attended the taking of the inven- 
tories throughout France have aroused in the minds of 
most thinking Frenchmen a great wave of disgust and 
weariness with the never-ending strife and civil discord 
to which they are condemned by a régime whose motto 
is ironically enough “‘ Liberty, equality, fraternity.” 

The truth is that in France ever since the days when 
the ‘‘ new Pilate”, as Dante called him, raged against 
Boniface VIII., a bureaucratic government has been at 
strife with all forms of religion that demanded freedom 
to practise their particular tenets in peace. State inter- 
ference has been the principle not only of absolute 
monarchs but of more absolute Ministers and revolu- 
tionary theorists. No Inquisition has ever been less 
ready to recognise the right to differ than the ardent 
committees of atheistic views who have frequently 
swayed Republican policy. M. Rouvier’s Ministry has 
not been so much to the taste of these gentlemen as 
was that of M. Combes, consequently they have long 
been seeking the occasion they found on Wednesday 
night. The socialists disliked M. Rouvier as too 
militarist, and the Moderates were disgusted with the 
policy of the Bloc, of which he was the heir. 

Thus the Republican policy falls again between 
two alternatives. It has no longer the nerve to be 
consistently a persecutor, while it declines to reverse 
courageously a policy of which it clearly has doubts. 
So long as the integrity of the Bloc. remained, it 
had a certain sinister consistency. Its foreign policy 
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was consistently good, while its home policy was in 
every way detestable. As we pointed out some years 
ago, so long as the quarrel between Church and State 
had come to no definite conclusion the majority would 
hold together to effect the one definite object for which it 
was brought into being, to divorce religion from the State. 
That end once attained, the Government of the Bloc 
ceased to have any raison d’étre, the well-worn refrain 
of ‘‘ Republican Concentration ”’ no longer strengthened 
the feeble knees of the motley regiments which had 
kept in power M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his successors. 
It would seem now as if the Republican groups were 
again threatening to renew the game of permutations 
and combinations which had for years rendered so pre- 
carious the tenure of power of any French Ministry. 
But there is a particular cause for the rally of diver- 
gent interests against M. Rouvier at this juncture. The 
elections are close at hand, and it is well known that in 
France office gives its possessors many points to the 
good in the electoral game. 
vant is practically an agent for the preservation in 
power of the existing Ministry. Civil servants in France 
bear a very large proportion to the rest of the population, 


and they almost always vote for the Ministry, a strange | 


example of the overwhelming influence of bureaucratic 
modes of feeling prevalent in a country professedly 
free. There are therefore more reasons than one 
leading the opponents of any cabinet to eject them 
from power before an election comes upon them. At 
all events it is felt they shall not start with that heavy 
advantage. This is no doubt the explanation of the 
particular occasion of M. Rouvier’s fall. It is not 
otherwise easy to explain a line of action which cannot, 
from any standpoint, be considered patriotic. The 
lines of French policy in Moorish affairs may not be 
diverted, but the most casual observer of political 
matters must be well aware that to change one 
Ministry for another in the very midst of a 
crisis in foreign affairs is not generally considered 
the highest form of wisdom. Though it may not spring 
from that cause, such action cannot but react unfavour- 
ably on external policy. It must toa certain extent 
paralyse the arm of the most skilful diplomat. A 
violent disturbance outside the door may spoil the 
stroke of a skilled billiard-player, though no direct 
interference with his aim may be attempted. The same 
injury will be done to the general scheme of French 
supporters at the Conference. How can they know 
how far to go when the principal may be undecided 
himself? The chances of French success at Algeciras 
may not have suffered seriously, but they are sure to 
suffer somewhat. 

As to the future, forecast is unprofitable if inviting. 
Whatever Ministry may be formed it can be nothing but 
a Ministry of stopgaps. Apparently the man to whom 
the President would most naturally entrust the forma- 
tion of a Ministry is M. Ribot, whose forces turned 
the key of the Ministerial position. He represents 
a real and consistent opposition to their anti-clerical 
policy from the standpoint of liberty. He _ is 
not merely one of the revolters on a side issue. 
But we gravely doubt if he could secure sufficient 
support to carry on till the elections. His party 
numbers as nearly as possible one hundred all told, 
about the same number as that of the Socialist- 
Radicals, and he is not a persona grata to any of the 
more advanced groups. We may assume that for the 

resent the return to office in any form of M. Delcassé 
is an impossibility ; it would be too direct a defiance of 
Germany; but there remain few names which have 
not already figured in ministerial lists, or appear 
‘* ministrable”. One thing seems clear, we are enter- 
ing again upon an era of short Ministries supported 
by Republican groups without any permanent bond of 
association. It would have been better for France no 
doubt had the Bloc never come into existence. It did 
much harm and little good. The one benefit it con- 
ferred on the country was that it checked for a time 
the fissiparous tendency of French politics. Even so 
long as an able Foreign Minister retained his portfolio 
the worst results for the country did not ensue. 
M. Rouvier destroyed the Delcassé régime, and had 
put nothing stable in its place before he himself 
succumbed. 


Every Government ser- | 


THE NAVY AND THE NEW CREW. 


N his statement Mr. Robertson stuck with true 
Scottish tenacity to his arithmetical calculations, 
and carefully avoided showing any sign of human 
sympathy with the Service which now looks to him to 
be, in some degree, its official mouthpiece. In issuing 
a memorandum of Admiralty policy on the eve of a 
general election Lord Cawdor effectually took the wind 
out of the sails of his successor in office ; but that is no 
reason why the Parliamentary Secretary should confine 
his attention entirely to figures and evince no interest in 
the navy outside the money question. The comments 
made by Mr. Robertson when the scrapping of obsolete 
ships was under discussion last year proved him out of 
touch with modern requirements, and there is some 
cause for rejoicing that he finds himself ‘‘ allied 
with four naval colleagues ” who can be trusted not to 
shrink from responsibility for the present estimates, 
or the policy which those estimates represent. He 
need not have apologised for his surroundings, but 
it is a long time since Mr. Robertson was in such 
good company, and no doubt bewilderment and natural 
modesty combined moved him to put his naval colleagues 
in the van. 

Faith, however, needs to be supplemented by works, 
and a bare profession of belief is insufficient to allay 
mistrust when reservations are made on certain points 
not precisely indicated. If proposals are not to be acted 
upon, and only accomplished facts accepted, it is trifling 
with words to talk about carrying out the ‘‘ various items 
of policy set forth in the Cawdor Memorandum” without 
prejudice. The particular reservation chosen by Mr. 
Robertson to point his meaning shows the direction of 
the wind. He mentioned the new Education Scheme, 
and proceeded to stir the melting-pot ; it is surely time 
to let parents know what career they are adopting for 
their sons? Uncertainty is unfair to the boys and 
bad for the Service. If the late Board after re- 


_ ceiving a report from the specially appointed com- 
mittee held under the presidency of the Commander- 


in-Chief at Portsmouth was not competent to settle 
the question of specialisation, what likelihood is 
there that any future Board will be better able 
to give a final and more authoritative answer to it ? 
‘* Specialisation for a period” must be given a chance 
to work before it can be pronounced a failure: neither 
Japan nor the United States offers a fair example of the 
working of interchangeability. The British system of 
training has to be looked at as a whole, and with the 
establishment of ships in commission in reserve and 
new arrangements for engine-room watch-keeping, the 
main objections to interchangeability have disappeared. 
The debate in the House of Lords turned principally on 
the same question of specialisation, and Lord Cawdor 
reminded his listeners that the modern gunnery and 
torpedo lieutenant is practically an engineer in fact if 
not inname. The progress made towards setting the 
navy on a sound footing can be gathered from the 
Cawdor memorandum ;—this progress is due in no 
small measure to the way in which officers and men 
have pulled together to make the reform policy a 
success. Lord Goschen uttered a timely warning 
against risking esprit de corps by pushing the non- 
continuous system too far for the sake of economy. 
Economy is an expensive luxury if paid for in disci- 
pline. The proper maintenance of discipline is of such 
consequence that trade unionists would be well advised 
to abandon their attempt to dictate to the Admiralty 
whether warrant-officers drawn from the stoker ratings 
should be allowed to undertake the duties of engine- 
room watch-keeping ; the Board is bound to resist all 
efforts from outside to interfere with the exercise of its 
discretion. Class interests and local interests must give 
way to the good of the Service, and Lord Tweedmouth 
had the courage to tell the deputation of members 
representing the west coast of Wales that arrange- 
ments for training the Naval Reserve cannot be 
sacrificed to the demands of Anglesey, Cardigan, 
and Pembroke. The method of training reserve men 
has scarcely attracted the notice it deserves, for it is 
one of the most useful and important reforms that have 
yet been made. Before passing on to look at the new 
programme we should like to ask why Lord Cawdor 
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thinks ‘“‘no one outside Bedlam” would dream of 
doing away with the marine; if he is right there 
are a good many naval officers who ought to be 
at Yarmouth. The feeling that army and navy 
are but two branches of the same service is grow- 
ing, and embarkation of soldiers as non-continuous 
men is not beyond the realms of possibility. A plan of 
the kind would mean considerable saving of public 
money. 

The shipbuilding programme for the year is shrouded 
in ambiguity. Four armoured vessels are to be begun 
but no hint is given as to the number of battle-ships 
that are to be built. The probability is that two of 
the armoured vessels will be battle-ships, the other 
two cruisers, for the battle-ship and cruiser can 
never merge in one class. However much the 
armoured cruiser may approach the battle-ship in type, 
the duties of the two remain distinct and in the 
cruiser class fighting power has to give way before 
speed. The battle-ship continues to grow and it seems 
certain that the ‘‘ Dreadnought ” will shortly lose her 
distinction of being the biggest warship afloat : but we 
should be sorry to accept the ‘‘ Times” dictum that 
this particular ship is to make all older battle-ships 
obsolete. Twelve-inch guns are formidable weapons 
and have their advantages, but weather has an awkward 
way of asserting itself; the present range-finder on a 
clear day is useless beyond 5,000 yards, and the 9°2-inch 
gun can fire three rounds in one minute against the 
three rounds in four minutes of the 12-inch gun. A 
theoretical range of 10,000 yards is all very well, but 
atmosphere will nearly always reduce the maximum 
fighting range to 8,000 yards, and it is not inconceivable 
that battles may have to be fought under similar con- 
ditions to those that prevailed at Tsushima, when vessels 
were occasionally obscured at less than 6,000 yards. 
Ammunition is not inexhaustible, 12-inch guns have 
been known to burst and their linings to give out, the 
new turbine torpedo has a range of 3,500 yards, sub- 


marines are no longer in the toy stage, mines are ugly | 


customers, funnels are vulnerable, harbours vary in 
depth and size, so do docks. Taking everything into 
consideration there seems no reason for supposing the 
“Dreadnought” less an experiment than any of her 
predecessors. The overpowering importance of fire- 
control led to her construction; it would be unwise 
to say more so long as naval opinion is divided 
on the lessons to be derived from the late war. In 
fifteen months from her commencement the ‘‘ Dread- 
nought ” will be ready to take her place in the line; 
whatever doubt may be felt as to her quality she has 
broken the record for rapid building. Human ingenuity 
may know no limits but money does; no country can 
afford to build many ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” ; therefore 
no admiral will care to risk the loss of one; the 
‘* Hatsuse ” and the ‘‘ Petropavlosk ” were fine ships in 
their way but they did not hold so many eggs as 
our latest monster. In calling attention to the 
leading features of Admiralty policy in the House of 
Lords Lord Brassey touched on the ‘ Scout” class 
and advocated the use of ocean greyhounds for scout- 
ing purposes ; until the ocean greyhound can outpace 
the armoured cruiser the idea of employing merchant 
sccuts must be abandoned. The particular merit 
claimed for the ‘‘ scout” proper, high speed, is not 
very apparent in view of the great advance in speed 
made in other classes of vessels : but no more ‘‘ scouts ” 
are to be laid down. 

The country might well feel some misgiving if Lord 
Tweedmouth were of the same calibre as Mr. Robertson 
but the manner in which the First Lord expressed his 
sense of the heavy responsibility resting upon him 
made up for any shortcomings of the Parliamentary 
Secretary in ‘‘another place”. Mr. Robertson has to 
keep up the character of an ‘‘earnest” Liberal but 
even an earnest Liberal cannot divest himself of his 
official responsibilities whenever he considers them in- 
convenient. Mr. Lee had some ground for complain- 
ing that the burden of expounding and defending the 
Navy Estimates should be put on the shoulders of those 
in Parliament who were associated with the late Board. 
Mr. Robertson knows his audience ; the present House 
of ‘Commons enjoys a homily on the world’s naval 
burden, and greets with cheers smug quotations from 
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It would be laugh- 
able were the stakes less. 


THE TRAMP. 


A Mipsr the abundant details of the machinery for 
dealing with the vagrant to be found in the 
Report of the Vagrancy Committee there are two 
general propositions which ought above all to be im- 
pressed upon the public mind. The first is that 
indiscriminate almsgiving is the main support of 
vagrancy: the other that the effect of shelters and 
free food distribution is precisely the same as that of 
the misapplied charity of individuals. The committee 
says the evidence is irresistible that both free food and 
free shelters are demoralising to the recipients and a 
source of danger to the community. London and the 
larger towns, it seems proved conclusively, owe much 
of their vagrancy to the establishment of these 
shelters ; and as a London street beggar, with more 
energy than the abject loafer usually possesses, can 
collect five shillings a day, the swarms of beggars and 
tramps which have of late been more than usually 
numerous are easily accounted for. But if warning as 
to the effects of private almsgiving has done so little 
for long years to check the evil it will probably be not 
more effective to prevent the modern development 
of deleterious charity. Yet it is an extraordinary piece 
of futility that the commissioners should laboriously 
inquire into the means of saving the public from an 
evil which they have no doubt is being created by 
the public indulgence in a really immoral bene- 
volence. We are entitled to take the commissioners 
literally when they say that there can be no cure ad- 
ministered to the social disease of vagrancy ; that ‘its 
disappearance can only follow upon the disappearance 
of indiscriminate almsgiving to unknown persons 
casually met. Is there any hope then that so per- 
nicious a social custom may be suppressed by a sounder 
sentiment? There would be if people were quite certain 
that the mendicant were an idle impostor and not a man 
or woman in genuine distress for want of work; and 
one of the best features in recent dealings with the 
poor-law is the determination so to legislate for un- 
employment that the evil of encouraging mendicancy 
will appear on the surface to the most thoughtless. 
The Vagrancy Committee thoroughly understand that 
the duty of satisfying the public conscience in this 
respect must be performed before they can demand the 
co-operation of the public in the work of suppressing 
the professional tramp. They accordingly claim for 
their recommendations that if they are carried out there 
will be less excuse for casual almsgiving ; and that 
when the public learn that sufficient provision has been 
made for the bona-fide work-seeker there will be less 
disposition to give to unknown wayfarers. 

But in fact what they do recommend goes a very 
little way to secure so desirable a result. The working- 
men who go on tramp to seek work are a very small 
proportion of working-men who are out of employ- 
ment; as they are only a small proportion of those 
who are actually on the road travelling from one casual 
ward to another. All that the commissioners propose 
is that they shall receive ‘‘ way-tickets” from the 
police entitling them to treatment a little less rigorous 
and a dietary a little less scant than the professional 
casual receives. But they will still be objects of 
commiseration ; and the indiscriminate almsgiver will 
have much the same excuse as he had before for his 
charity. A breakfast of bread and cheese may be 
nourishing, but to the kind-hearted person it will seem 
desirable to supplement it by other victuals or money ; 
and the professional tramp has wiles enough to avail 
himself of this ambiguous situation. At the best this 
discrimination of the real worker from the non-worker 
will not do much to convince the public that the un- 
employed are being sufficiently well provided for to 
make casual charity superfluous and a form of mis- 
doing. The solution of the tramp problem clearly 
depends not on dealing with the tramps directly 
but on first settling the larger question of the 
real unemployed. Until that is done the tramp 
cannot be dealt with as he ought to be by taking 
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him off the road with his women or children atten- 
dants when he has them, and putting him to work 
until he is fit to be a regular industrial, or keeping 
him permanently if he is absolutely unfit. This is not 
the plan. The penal farm colony, as might be ex- 
pected, is proposed ; but the vagrant is not to be sent 
there for the offence of vagrancy itself, but only on 
conviction for the class of offences now known as 
offences under the Vagrancy Acts. The commissioners 
themselves are by no means hopeful that farm colonies 
on these terms will be very effective. They recite the 
experience of certain well-known foreign colonies of 
this type ; but they admit that these colonies do not cure 
the habit of vagrancy which is more the effect of a 
natural disposition for a wandering loose life, freed from 
continued work and responsibilities, than of any other 
cause. Professional vagrancy varies much more accord- 
ing to Local Government Board orders, or the regula- 
tions of local authorities, than according to the general 
condition of industry, or the rate of pauperism. This 
has been the history of vagrancy for centuries in 
England: and markedly in the modern period since the 
Poor Law Act of 1832. The commissioners have no 
fundamental remedy to propose, except the discon- 
tinuance of the habit of almsgiving which breeds the 
tramp ; and it is only because the penal farm colony 
is the latest thing in fashion which has not yet 
been tried in England that they recommend the experi- 
ment. To a certain extent the detention of vagrants 
who have actually been convicted of vagrancy offences 
may clear the streets; but a good proportion of 
our regular prison population already consists of that 
very class of offenders. It has had that effect in 
some foreign countries ; but it seems probable that the 
effect there is greater than it would be here under the 
limited conditions proposed. 

We must not expect then the speedy elimination of 
the tramp ; and if this is an unpleasant fact, there are 
more important questions of poverty than that of 
vagrancy. The tramp is a nuisance and a disgusting 
object ; he spreads a certain amount of uncleanliness 
and disease ; he is somewhat of a criminal though very 
rarely a dangerous one ; and he causes a considerable 
amount of expense and trouble to the workhouse 
officials. It might have been expected that the com- 
missioners would have an unpleasant story to tell of 
the sufferings of tramp children ; but they appear to 
think that these children are not more neglected or 
badly used than multitudes of other children amongst 
the poor who do not belong to the tramp class. 
Moreover both women and children are a small propor- 
tion of tramps. All the statistics of vagrants are 
uncertain ; calculations vary from twenty to a hundred 
and fifty thousand for England and Wales. But taking 
the casual wards as bases it appears that of about ten 
thousand only about nine hundred are women. It is 
not remarkable that a man whose chief characteristic is 
independence and the refusal of responsibility should 
have cast off the burden of family life in any shape. One 
of the recommendations made by the commissioners is 
that women and children should not be received into the 
casual wards, but into the workhouse as ordinary 
paupers, where they would be kept in the usual way ; 
except in the case of a woman in the company of a man 
with a way ticket—when she could leave with him. 
This and other recommendations, such as the trans- 
ference of the casual wards from the poor-law autho- 
rities to the police, are experiments to which the only 
criticism that can usefully be applied must be that of 
experience. The labour colonies are tentatively intro- 
duced in the same way that inebriate homes first began. 
They are not to be State institutions, nor is there to be 
any obligation on the county authorities to start them ; 
but they may either do so or contribute to labour 
colonies established by other councils or by philan- 
thropic agencies. In any of these cases the institution 
is to be certified and inspected by the State; and Ex- 
chequer contributions made towards their cost of main- 
tenance. A considerable part of the report is occupied 
with the discussion of the dietary of these establish- 
ments and other details of their management ; im- 
portant but too minute for specification. But there is 


one topic of broad interest which may be mentioned 
The commissioners deprecate the 


in this connexion. 


extravagance of cost in buildings erected by poor: 
law authorities generally but more especially in London, 
without due regard either to the class for whom they 
are intended or the burdens already borne by the class 
on whom the cost will fall. They dwell on the neces- 
sity of avoiding in labour colonies these heavy ex- 
penses. They are not favourably impressed with the 
practice of Boards of Guardians paying their architects 
by a commission of 5 per cent. on the expenditure 
on buildings; and they advise that as regards any 
buildings coming within their proposals means should 
be taken to secure a check on expenditure. This 
chapter of the report and much else in it should serve 
the purpose of warning and guidance when legislation 
on the subject is proposed. 


BRITISH TRADE AND THE NEW TARIFFS. 


N 1 March came into force the new Customs tariffs 
in Germany, Russia and Roumania raising the 
duties in most cases, very considerably in many, which 
are leviable on British goods entering those countries. 
These tariffs are to be followed up almost immediately 
by new tariffs in Austria-Hungary, Italy, and other 
countries lying within the zone of German diplomacy, 
and in these the same or similar effects on British trade 
are threatened. 

It would be interesting to know how our Radical 
friends in their elation at the ‘‘ steady and accelerating 
increase” of British imports and exports regard the 
still greater increases shown by the foreign trade of our 
Protectionist rivals on the Continent and in America. 
Quite a large part of the increased British trade in the 
past year is accounted for by the greater takings of 
those very countries where a new tariff régime is being 
inaugurated. The increase in the imports—and espe- 
cially of fully-manufactured goods—into Germany and 
other Continental countries indicates, in so far as those 
imports are intended to evade the new tariffs, that in 
the opinion of the most competent merchants on the 
spot those new tariffs will bar them from selling British 
goods in the future on as favourable terms as in the 
past. That is, they anticipate that the new tariff will 
have the effect of cutting down and checking a con- 
siderable portion of those imports which the old 
tariff was not as yet sufficiently powerful to stop. 
We need not be surprised at this conclusion ; previous 
experience has accustomed us to it. We take these 
things ‘‘ lying down’’, and persuade ourselves that we 
are contented and prosperous, if goaded by prevailing 
distress and dire necessity we finally succeed, in the end, 
in creating new outlets for our goods. But we ought 
not to be satisfied with a policy which makes this 
state of things possible. We cannot be satisfied, for 
example, that the tinplate industry has, according to 
the free-traders, recovered the position which it held 
before the M‘Kinley Act came into being. We know 
that for a number of years tinplate works and workers 
in South Wales were so hard hit by the new tariff that 
many employers failed, many closed their works, many 
of the workers had to find new employment, while many 
others were compelled to emigrate. In our saner 
moments it is impossible to deny that the loss to this 
country of so much capital and so many of the old 
works, and which led to the emigration of so much 
highly-skilled labour, are not entirely met by the 
assurance that with new capital and new men the 
industry has been restored in other parts of the world. 

It is just this aspect of the question which appeals 
to us most in taking a broad view of the probable 
effects of the new tariffs to which British goods will 
be subjected for the next twelve years. The latest 
addition to the Radical newspapers published a tele- 
gram from their Hamburg correspondent to the effect 
that the rush of goods across the frontiers was un- 
precedentedly great, and that it was almost impossible 
for the railways to cope with the insistent demand of 
importers to convey these goods across the frontier 
before 1 March. Reports from other quarters are to 
the same effect, leaving impossible any escape from 
the conclusion as to the cause of this enormous activity. 
Having traced it to the tariff, we may point out that 
the activity induced by this cause has probably been 
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instrumental in securing orders for other markets where 
no fiscal changes are contemplated. The increase of 
trade with the Continent is responsible also for an 
increase in other markets since it has the effect by 
keeping works employed up to their maximum capa- 
city of reducing costs to a point which enables them 
to secure orders elsewhere. Just as, in the process of 
dumping, it is contended that the security of a single 
large market enables manufacturers probably to in- 
crease their output to an extent far beyond the natural 
requirements of that market, so we may suppose 
it to have been the case that the orders secured for 
German countries have been responsible for inducing 
other orders from the States, South America and 
elsewhere. 

We do not regret the good time which our manufac- 
turers are enjoying in their foreign trade. Past expe- 
rience, however, does not induce us to be optimistic 
about the future. We recall the fact to which we 
have pointed on a previous occasion that while the im- 
ports from Germany into those countries with whom 
Count von Caprivi concluded treaties in 1892 rose 
from £61,000,000 to £87,700,000 between the years 
1892 and 1902, the imports from the United Kingdom 
in the same time rose from £41,700,000 to £43,600,000 
only. If from the British figures the exports of coal 
could be deducted we are confident that these would 
have shown a substantial decline. Under the new 
tariffs and the new treaties—and it should not be for- 
gotten that the other advantages gained by treaty are 
frequently of not less importance than tariff reductions— 
Germany has been careful to secure for herself other 
advantages in those markets which will have the effect 
of still further keeping out British goods. 

The present Government is never weary of reiterating 
its confidence in the value of ‘‘ most-favoured-nation ” 
clauses in our treaties with foreign countries. We 
have more than once exposed in these columns the 
hollow mockery and pretence of this assertion. It is 
time this Radical formula for ever disappeared. The 
assertion of Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords 
on 19 February, 1904, that in 1892 only 2°6 per cent. 
(roughly one-fortieth) of our then trade with Ger- 
many received relief by the most-favoured-nation treaty 
between this country and Germany has never been 
contested. It is mere farce to pretend that the advan- 
tages which Germany finds it convenient to extend to, 
say Russia, can be of any benefit to us. Our interests 
are different, and the goods we sell are not the same; 
the concessions which a country like Russia demands, 
and which are subsequently extended to us, are very 
much worse than useless, because misleading. That 
the President of the Board of Trade is alive to the 
danger of the situation we may well believe. He has 
promised a return showing the proportions of British 
goods benefited by our most-favoured-nation treaty 
with Germany, and is busy making ‘‘ representations ” 
to Germany and other countries. Possibly he has already 
been sufficiently long in office to discover, as his pre- 
decessors have already done, how futile and ineffective 
those ‘‘ representations” are in securing the relief 
which he desires. Though it is unlikely that he or his 
present colleagues will admit the inevitable alternative 
of a general tariff of our own to secure fairer treatment 
for our goods than we have been able to command in 
the past, yet we feel that the lesson will be a salutary 
one against the time when the fortunes of political war 
bring about a change in the position of parties. We 
may expect him to admit that ‘‘ most-favoured-nation ” 
treaties have proved broken reeds for this country and 
through them we have secured no advantages which 
we did not enjoy without them. Nor is the dispute 
between Germany and the United States without in- 
terest to us. If Germany claims that because the 
United States tariff offers her no advantages, goods 
entering Germany from the United States should be 
subjected to the ‘‘ general” and not the “‘ conventional ” 
tariff, it is easy to see that the same claim will probably 
be directed against goods coming from the United 
Kingdom. For the present the question is under dis- 
cussion mainly because the United States threatened to 
retaliate by raising her tariff against German goods, 
and it is probable that the United States will win. 
Whatever be the result it is powerful in showing how 


precarious and how illusory are the advantages we are 
said to secure automatically through the operations of 
the most-favoured-nation treatment. 


THE CITY. 


WE believe in Egypt as a field for investment, not 
for the antics of the promoter. It is just because 
we wish to see Egypt developed by respectable and 
responsible people that we deplore the number of 
promoters’ companies that are being foisted upon the 
— under the shelter of an imposing front page. 

ot very long ago we drew attention in this article to 
the Japanese and Eastern Corporation, which was pro- 
moted by the S.T. Syndicate, and which demanded a 
very large sum of money from the public for nothing 
at all but the prospect of business in Japan. We are 
glad to learn that subsequent to the appearance of our 
articles the chairman of the Japanese and Eastern 
Corporation, Sir Alexander Wilson, resigned his post. 
The S.T. Syndicate was the firm of Steele Lockhart 
& Co., who are now promoting a company called the 
Anglo-Belgian Company of Egypt, the prospectus of 
which is being hawked about the City for underwriting. 
The Anglo-Belgian Company of Egypt is just about as 
impudent an attempt to get a large sum of money from 
the public by an imposing array of directors as was the 
Japanese Corporation, and we trust it may have no 
greater success. Among the ten directors are Baron 
George de Reuter, J. D. Alexander, Florent and Gustave 
Lambert of Lambert & Ralli of Brussels and Leon 
Carton de Wiart, the celebrated advocate of Cairo. 
The capital is £,1,000,000, in #,5 shares, of which 
£500,000 are being issued at a premium of 5 per cent., 
or 5s. a share, to acquire a controlling or four-fifths 
interest in the Fayoum Light Railways Company near 
Cairo, which earned a profit last year of £E8,o02. 
Messrs. Steele Lockhart kindly consent to pay all pre- 
liminary expenses, except brokerage, underwriting, 
expenses and stamp on transfer, for £14,500 to be 
paid to them by the company. As the only ex- 
penses which Messrs. Steele Lockhart can have to 
pay out of this £14,500 are £2,500 for registra- 
tion, and printing and advertising, which cannot 
possibly exceed £4,000 or £5,000, here we already 
have a nice little cash profit of some £7,000 for the 
promoters, The share and debenture interest in the 
Fayoum Light Railway, together with ‘‘ the debt and 
rights”, not described, but valued at £45,000, was 
apparently purchased last October from certain Egyp- 
tians by Messrs. Lambert and Ralli and Carton de 
Wiart for £177,620, of which £9,000 was paid on 
account. The Egyptian Contract Company, one of 
Messrs. Steele Lockhart’s syndicates with a capital of 
£10,000, bought the contract for £9,000, and is 
now reselling it to the Anglo-Belgian Company of 
Egypt for £195,637, the promoters’ profit being 
just £18,017. In addition there are some 10,000 
founders’ shares in the Fayoum Light Railways 
Company, of which 7,000 about are retained by 
Messrs. Lambert and Ralli and their friends. As 
we said, the profits of the Fayoum Light Railways 
Company for last year were £E8,002, which we pre- 
sume is after deducting interest on debentures. The 
fees for the ten directors of the Anglo-Belgian Company 
of Egypt amount to £2,650, and with secretary and 
office in London we may be sure the administration 
expenses will not be less than £3,000, which leaves 
about £5,000 to pay interest on £500,000 shares. 
The shareholders will not grow fat on 1 per cent., 
though of course with new and efficient management 
the railway receipts may be increased. But to issue a 
share of this description at a premium of 5 per cent. 
and to ask people to underwrite it for a commission of 
3% per cent. strikes us as impertinence. We observe 
that Messrs Steele Lockhart, whose partner is Mr. John 
William Taylor, have guaranteed 20,000 shares of £5. 
We trust that the directors, or the shareholders at the 
statutory meeting, will see that this guarantee is, if 
necessary, performed. 

There has been no feature of interest on the Stock 
Exchange. The paralysing uncertainty of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude on Chinese labour and the new Trans- 
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vaal Constitution has had its inevitable effect on the 
South African market. The price of Kaffirs slumped 


badly at the beginning of the week, and with Rand | 


Mines below 6 and East Rands below 5, some people 
thought the end of the world was at hand. No doubt 
the alarm is a little overdone, and the French specu- 
lators perceived it, for they sent buying orders over 


about the middle of the week, which lifted prices for the | 


moment. The trouble with this market is that there 
are no new investors, no real buyers. There are 
‘‘bears”’, and ‘‘stale bulls”, and desperate holders, 
and an occasional punter. Mr. Timothy Healy with 
all his ability is evidently ignorant of the meaning of 
the term ‘‘ bear”, or he would not have asked for a 
return specifying the ‘‘bears” and ‘bulls ”’ on the 
South African share registers. We may inform Mr. 
Will Crooks, who seems to have a healthy thirst for 
facts, that there are very few ‘‘ asses” in the City, 
though there are plenty of ‘‘ crooks”. 


ployers’ Liability thought necessary for the risks. The 
company’s judgment has been abundantly justified by 
results, and they are now acquiring a large volume of 
this business of the best class. 

The Law Accident Insurance Society was founded in 
1892 and in the short space of thirteen years has built 
up a prosperous business and a strong financial posi- 
tion. After a couple of unprofitable years it is satis- 


factory to find that in 1905 there was a profit of 4} 


The American railway market has been in a state of | 


puzzling uncertainty. Bear raids followed by feeble 
rallies have forced down a good many favourites, 


declare that traps are being laid for the bears, and that | 


very soon the “‘long” interest will have them on the 
run. Nothing is more incontestable than the business 
activity of all parts of the United States and the 
increased earnings of the railways. The coal strike, 


which has hung so long over the market, has probably | 


been discounted, and if the strike were to occur, which 
is not likely, it might even cause a rise in stocks, espe- 
cially in Readings. 


INSURANCE. 
THE GREAT ACCIDENT-COMPANIES. 


S Sven of the most important of the insurance 

companies which transact the different businesses 
commonly classed as ‘‘ Accident” have recently issued 
their reports. The magnitude of the business and the 
position of the companies are very different from what 
they were twenty, or even ten, years ago. People 
have recognised more fully than formerly the value of 
insuring against loss by sickness or accident and the 
necessity of covering the risks under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and of injury to third parties by 
motor-cars or other vehicles is taken for granted. 
Insurance against burglary and numerous other con- 
tingencies are being more and more appreciated and 
the main insurance principle that it is better to make 
small annual payments than to incur the risk of a great 
loss is entering more and more fully into both com- 
mercial and private life. Those prophets are doubt- 
less right who consider that even now Accident 
insurance is only just beginning. 

The oldest of the Accident companies is that worthy 
veteran the Railway Passengers, whose annual meeting 
has been held this week. The company was founded 
in 1849 with very limited objects, but the sphere of its 
activities has been extended from time to time. Last 
year the premium receipts exceeded 4 300,000, of which 
- per cent. was paid away for claims and 28 per cent. 

or expenses, leaving a trading profit of 16 per cent. of 
the premium income, which amounted to £48,377. 
The Railway Passengers is a wealthy company ; its 
total assets exceed half a million and yielded interest to 


per cent. of the premium income which amounted to 
some £ 15,000, in addition to which £4,000 was earned 
from investments. This results in a dividend to the 
shareholders at the rate of 4 per cent., and is more 
than provided for out of the interest on the funds, the 
whole trading profit of the year being applied, and 
wisely applied, to increasing the reserves. The Com- 
pany has assets of nearly £300,000 with the further 
security of £826,000 uncalled on subscribed shares. It 
would have been easy to pay a larger dividend but the 
accumulation of large reserves is not merely an attrac- 
tion in the eyes of policy-holders but the interest upon 


_ them is available for shareholders’ dividends. The 
Unions Readings and Steels being all about five points | 
down. Furious onslaughts have also been made on | 
Amalgamated and Anacondas, which the market has | 
stood very well. Insiders, or those who know insiders, | 


the extent of £16,600. The shareholders are receiving | 


a dividend of 20 per cent. for the year which absorbs 
440,000, the balance of the year’s profit being applied 
to increase the reserves. The result of the company’s 
business is eminently satisfactory to both shareholders 
and policy-holders. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 
after a quarter of a century of work, has a premium 
income of £718,854, of which the claims and expenses 
absorbed 88 per cent., leaving a profit of 12 per cent. 
The Corporation has more than doubled its business in 
the course of the past five years, largely owing to the 
coming into force of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. For atime business of this class went to other 
companies at lower rates of premium than the Em- 


Law Accident is therefore wise to work for the future 
by making stronger a position that is already strong 
and by providing increased sources of future dividends. 

The Law Guarantee and Trust Society does a miscel- 
laneous insurance business differing in many important 
respects from the ordinary Accident companies. Per- 
haps the briefest description of its work is investment 
insurance: mortgages, debentures, and other securities 
which might involve purchasers in a loss are made 
absolutely secure by a policy in the Law Guarantee. 
The premiums received last year amounted to £174,000, 
of which about 12} per cent. remain for profit after 
paying claims and expenses. The shareholders receive 
a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. for the year, and 
the already strong reserves of the society are still 
further strengthened. The Law Guarantee is frequently 
utilised by public companies and others for rendering 
debenture issues more attractive than they would be 
otherwise, but its policies are also of much value to 
the private investor who takes the trouble to ascertain 
the various ways in which the society guarantees him 
against loss. 


MR. HEWLETT AT THE COURT THEATRE. 


HAD thought Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Muse well 

equipped for entry into the theatre. For in all his 
books I have felt a something akin to the glare of the 
footlights. The fascination of his books has always 
seemed to me rather like the fascination of the theatre— 
the fascination of a thing which, though it appears so 
very real, one knows to be not real at all. The 
characters created by some novelists live in our imagi- 
nations, are phantom friends to us, or phantom enemies. 
Though we see them but dimly, we know they are with 
us: we believe inthem. K is not dimly that we see 
the men and women who ruffle it through the pages of 
Mr. Hewlett. He has a passionate clarity of vision. 
He sees his characters steadily, brilliantly, from top 
to toe. Notaturn of the wrist, not a wrinkle nor a 
buckle, escapes his hawk-like eye. And he makes us 
partakers of his vision. In the round we see them, 
these fair ladies and their gallants, these proud 
virgins and generous wantons, these knights with 
clanking harness and beetling brows. We visualise 
them as distinctly as we visualise the people who pass 
us in the street. They are solid, mobile, life-sized. 
But is there life inside them? They are often very 
violent. They express, very picturesquely and de- 
lightfully, all the symptoms of love, hatred, despair, 
political ambition, religious fervour, and what not. 
They are very eloquent. There is nothing they cannot 
express. And they flourish their arms, they stride, 
strut, lurk behind arrases, scale walls, stab themselves, 
die, exactly as people do in real life—or would do, if 
they had the chance, and the necessary technique. But 
somehow, for me at least, they do not seem to be real. 
When I close the book that has revealed them to me, 
they do not enter into my spiritual life. I feel about 
them as about the ladies and gentlemen who, when 
the curtain falls between them and me, retire to their 
dressing-rooms, and cleanse themselves of their grease- 
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paint, before driving home to supper. Mr. Hewlett, I 
feel, has not seen into the souls of his characters. 
They have not been created out of his own soul. 
Their appearance has been created out of his own 
vision. But their souls have originated in his fine 
taste for literature, and in his fine talent for writing. 

For sheer artistry in the use of words, Mr. 
Hewlett beats anyone since Robert Louis Stevenson— 
or Walter: Pater: I forget which predeceased the 
other. His is not so elastic a style as Stevenson’s, nor 
so subtle a style as Pater’s. It ‘‘burns with a hard, 
gem-like flame”. It is rather too steadily dazzling. 
But, as compared with the guttering and spluttering 
murkiness of the average novelist’s style, it is a flame 
for which one must be thankful. Such conscious and 
obvious artistry in the use of words is not, I confess, 
conducive to illusion in the characters presented, and 
in the story told, by the novelist. Some such style as 
Thackeray’s seems to me the ideal style in writing 
novels. One can delight in that perfect manner 
which was Thackeray’s, long after the story is 
so familiar that it does not impress one at all. 
But, at first reading, the manner does not inter- 
trude its beauty between the story and oneself. 
Stevenson’s manner, even at first reading, was always 
thus intertrusive. In the essays—and Stevenson was 
an essayist by birth, a tale-teller by accident—one 
could not have been so foolish as to resent the tyranny 
of manner. The essayist’s business is to express, 
above all, himself. The more elaborately personal be 
his manner, the better we know him. But the story- 
teller’s business is to express other people. Stevenson, 
who wrote novels rather because Sir Walter Scott 
had written novels than because he had any strong 
inward impulse for the form, endeavoured with 
admirable Scottish tenacity, to carry the business 
through. But the result ? What character in Stevenson’s 
novels lives vividly for us—except Stevenson himself, 
the all-pervasive? In Mr. Hewlett’s novels not 
even Mr. Hewlett himself lives vividly for us. We 
do not see him, do not know him, behind those 
glittering arrangements. Perhaps we should not thus 
see and know R.L.S., had we not first read his 
essays. Mr. Hewlett’s self may be not less unique 
and delightful than Stevenson’s, and might be as vivid 
to us, in his fictional work, had he first written essays. 
He, too, perhaps, is a born essayist. That he is so 
evidently, like Stevenson, a made novelist, seems to 
me proof presumptive in favour of this theory. I should 
like him to write a volume of essays. Thus he might 
win for his fiction the sort of extraneous vitality that 
Stevenson’s fiction has. Except as an indirect revela- 
tion of self, Stevenson's novels live only by the sharp 
visualising power that was his, and by the beauty of 
the language. Mr. Hewlett’s visualising power is yet 
sharper ; and his use of language is but a shade less 
beautiful. Let him win for his cunningly made puppets 
the significance that is in Stevenson’s. 

It was silly of me to suppose that Mr. Hewlett’s Muse 
would, in virtue of her theatricalism, well adapt herself 
to the theatre. To see embodied, in the round, some 
character that we have beheld but dimly in our imagi- 
nation, is a valuable experience that the theatre alone 
can give to us. But Mr. Hewlett’s characters, just 
because they have always been thus so distinctly 
visualised by us, gain nothing by such embodiments. 
Moreover, their unreality becomes more palpable when 
they are studied in just that foot-lighted glare which 
we had seen figuratively cast on them. ‘‘ The Fool 
Errant” is the only one of Mr. Hewlett's novels that I 
have not yet read. I can imagine that therein the little 
scene which he has adapted for the theatre, under 
the title of ‘‘The Youngest of the Angels”, might 
have passed muster. The dialogue is quick and 
clean-cut, and full of pretty conceits and mannerisms. 
The whole scene might, in the book, have seemed 
rather brilliant. Its utter unrealness and triteness 
might have been mitigated by the manner of its pre- 
sentment. But here, in the literal glare of those foot- 
lights that shone but figuratively on its inception, oh! 
away with it! The old husband, a curmudgeon 
scholar; and the young wife, who pines to be no mere 
plaything ; and the youth whom she innocently inspires 
with calf-love, and who, at the husband's approach is 


hustled into a cupboard, wherefrom he emerges on 
hearing the old man say in soliloquy that his wife has 
faults—the youth’s gradual conversion of the old man 
—the assurance of a brighter, better future for the old 
man’s wife: oh! away with the frigid, dusty twaddle 
of it all! In the course of an eighteenth-century 
comedy, the scene might pass muster. It would 
be depressing enough, even so; but its antiquarian 
interest might save it. I have no words to describe 
how irretrievably depressing it is as a single scene, 
written by a contemporary man of letters. Imagine 
any man—even were he not, like Mr. Hewlett, a brilliant 
man—offering to us, in cold blood, and in the twentieth 
century, this sort of thing as one of his maiden efforts 
in drama ! 

This lack of any genuine impulse is not less awfully 
exemplified in the comic scenes of ‘‘ Pan and the Young 
Shepherd”. Shakespeare’s clowns are not, nowadays, 
very inspiriting, even in their own setting. Only by 
projecting ourselves into the past can we laugh at 
them with any semblance of heartiness. Only by an 
extraordinary over-development of the mimetic lite- 
rary faculty, and an extraordinary under-development 
of a sense for what is going on around him, could a 
man set himself the task of reproducing, with all 
possible fidelity, those stale humours. Yet this is the 
task which Mr. Hewlett has set himself. Whether he 
has accomplished it ill or well is neither here nor there. 
What matters, and appals, is the fact that the task was 
set. And just this lack of genuine impulse in the 
comic scenes is reflected in the whole aspect of the 
play. Shakespeare brought Oberon to Warwickshire, 
because his fancy impelled him to do so. It is not Mr. 
Hewlett’s fancy that impels him to bring Pan to 
a similar place. It is Shakespeare’s fancy, collated 
with the fancy of other writers. Tasteful, ingenious, 
brilliant—what you will—is Mr. Hewlett’s arrange- 
ment. But never for an instant is there a spark of 
original poetry in it. You remember what cruel, yet 
tenderly cruel, fun was made by Heine in ‘‘ The Gods 
in Exile”. You remember the wistful and haunting 
fantasy that Pater wrought in “‘ Apollo in Picardy”. 
Pater and Heine were touched by the old legend. 
They really did, as it were, bring the poor Olympians 
into modern life. It is not, I think, the old legend 
itself that has touched Mr. Hewlett, but rather the old 
legend as it has been treated by illustrious predecessors 
in the art to which he is honourably devoted. The 
result is a clever little exercise in that art; but dry. 
It presses me, all unwilling, to the conclusion that Pan 
ts dead, after all. Max BEERBOHM. 


PLAIN-SONG AGAIN. 


LARGE number of letters has reached me about 
my article on French and English church music, 
nearly all of them approving of my attitude. It has struck 
me indeed as curious that the music of the Church of 
England finds so few defenders. I mean what is 
called English church music ; for several enthusiasts 
have written to tell me of various Anglican churches in 
which plain-song can be heard well sung. But those 
who listen every Sunday to the established and ordi- 
nary music do not even get irate when that music is 
attacked. Can the reason be that the ordinary church- 
goer at heart cares very little for music ? that he takes 
whatever is offered him? One might easily think so ; 
yet amongst my own acquaintance are many church- 
men who go joyfully to opera and to concerts and are 
delighted with the increase in the number of orchestras 
and the improvement in their quality. These, it 
appears to me, must go to church to satisfy their reli- 
gious feelings and have through life-long habitude 
grown inured to the music and come to disregard 
it altogether. A year of attendance at Catholic 
churches might produce startling results; after a 
course of Palestrina surely Jackson in F would 
be found more than slightly jarring. Then those who 
really like ‘‘ bright and cheerful” services and go 
largely to hear Sankey-Moody tunes and anthems with 
pretty chords in them probably take no interest in 
genuine music and never read about it. Anyhow, they 
do not stand up for 'their beloved’ melodies. 
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The Anglicans who do write are all converts to 
plain-song. I am more than doubtful, however, as to 
the artistic value of the results obtained by sub- 
stituting plain-song for the customary stuff. My corre- 
spondents may not know that I have tried their services 
often and found them wanting. The psalms and 
canticles can be sung to plain-song, it is true; the 
versicles in Merbecke’s arrangement are plain-song 
already ; fine anthems can easily be found ; but what 
of the hymns, the deadly, soul-destroying hymns ? 
And even the psalms and canticles sung in English 
do not seem to go well with the music invented 
to go with Latin words. I am afraid that before 
‘* Gregorians ” can be used in the Anglican worship 
the psalter will need to be re-translated and the 
old system of ‘“ pointing” altogether abandoned. 
The present system is neither one thing nor another. 
A more sonorous English is demanded: the Prayer 
Book version is far too light and its verbal melody too 
musical in itself. For great rolling melodies great open 
vowels are wanted. And apart from this there is the 
structure of the service. In the Roman Church the 
music never ceases. The priest intones and the choir 
responds. In the Anglican Church the music is in- 
cessantly interrupted by prayers, collects, &c. that will 
not bear singing, that were composed to be spoken and 
will always have to be spoken. It seems to me that 
the best to be done at present is to purge the hymn- 
book of its hundreds of disgusting, vulgar or insipid 
tunes and the psalter of meaningless series of chords 
called chants; then with the canticles and anthems 
sung to only the finest music, at any rate the service 
would cease to be an offence to musical ears. I know 
the plain-song enthusiasts mean well and I wish them 
well ; but their first efforts ought to be in the direction 
of a more rigorous exclusion of the bad elements of the 
ordinary service. 

The low churchmen who wish for as little of music 
as possible might very easily defend themselves and 
carry the war into their enemies’ country. A lot of 
the music to be heard in the more ritualistic churches 
is if not theatrical at least better adapted to the concert- 
room. It has not grown out of the words, not grown 
up with them: it has been adapted to them not to 
express the emotion of the words but to amuse and 
tickle the ear. Oratorio songs are not devotional 
music. No man can be in a truly devotional frame ot 
mind when he is mentally comparing ‘‘I1 know that my 
Redeemer liveth” as sung from the pit of the stomach 
by a pet choir-boy with the same divine song as 
rendered by a favourite prima-donna. In so far the 
low churchman is right: if he wants to concentrate 
his thoughts on the eternal verities proclaimed 
in the words he cannot allow pretty or even the 
finest melodies to put him into a state of purring con- 
tentment like a cat when you scratch its head. The 
musical opportunities afforded our ritual are few and 
mainly available for concert-platform effects ; and it is 
just in this that reformers are most likely to come to 
grief. The most rigid austerity will be necessary : the 
golden mean ’twixt baldness and voluptuousness will 
have to be found. Whether some day the whole 
English nation will become so musical and feel the 
need of appropriate and truly expressive music in 
their service so keenly that Churchmen with one 
voice and conviction will set to work to remodel and 
rebuild the Prayer Book—this is a question on which 
I am not qualified to offer an opinion; but I am 
convinced that no such movement will take place in 
my lifetime. 

There is no such change necessary for musical pur- 
poses in the eternal, unchangeable Roman Church. The 
trouble there is the artistic thick-skinnedness and 
ignorance of both priests and congregations. In the 
article which provoked the letters to which this is a 
reply I complained that with the noblest ecclesiastical 
music in existence the French contrived to produce the 
most vulgar and undevotional effects ; and in England 
the most magnificent opportunities are missed Sunday 
after Sunday. Whether this is to be altered quickly I 
cannot say; but certainly there is a very powerful 
movement on foot to alter it. I spoke of the monks of 
Solesmes and their claims and in connexion with this 
give a fragment of a letter received here. 


“ All the talk about the monks of Solesmes having the 

secret of plain-song is pure nonsense.”—[S.R. 3/2/6]. 

May I respectfully take exception to this dictum ? 

I have ever appreciated your articles and particularly the- 
remarks about plain-chant, but consider it very unfair to: 
blame the Benedictines of Solesmes for the debased music 
heard in French churches. You are of course aware that the: 
Solesmes Fathers left their stately monastery on the banks of 
the Sarthe in 1901 and are now at Appuldurcombe near 
Ventnor, I.W. If you would get out at Wroxall station and 
give yourself the pleasure of visiting the Abbey you would 
hear undoubtedly p/ain-chant at its best. 

But alas! their influence in our churches both in England 
and in France is far to seek. I am surprised that you praise- 
the plain-song heard at the Oratory, surely the métier of that 
choir is modern music. 

Your experience in Rouen was mine also, except that in the 
Cathedral on Easter day, the plain-chant of the Psalms, and 
the grand sequence “Victimz Paschali” sung by all the 
students of the seminary was sonorous and effective. But the 
mass was sung to a pot pourri from modern masters, and 
Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus was introduced at the offertory. 


Now I may remark in answer that I fully believe that 
the fathers and brethren formerly of Solesmes have the 
plain-chant in its most accurate form. What I grumbled 
at was the way in which it was actually sung. How-. 
ever I shall certainly visit this strangely spelt village of 
the Isle of Wight some day and see whether my first 
judgment was right or wrong. My correspondent is of 
course quite right about the Oratory: its métier is. 
modern music. But even there plain-song, when it is 
given, is better given than in most churches in this. 
country. Our English churches do the thing much 
better than the French, but they have an enormous lot 
to learn. They have to turn out the operatic stuff 
constantly given at the Carmelite Church, at the Italian 
Church, Hatton Garden, at the church in Ely Place ; 
they have to restore the plain-chant and make their 
choir directors learn how it should be sung. 

Joun F. RUNCIMAN.. 


THE OLD LAMENT. 


W. HAT maketh lads so cruel be? 
Amid the spume and wrack 
They pass the door and satl the sea 
And never more come back! 


The grey, salt wind winds down the wave; 
The galleon flouts the bay : 

And cobles and coggers are raising their sails. 
God keep ’ee, down on the quay ! 

With a hoist at thy tackle, a haul at thy blocks;. 
And a hail to thy hasting crew :-— 

He'll take ’ee Who gave ’ee thy goldilocks 
Ere I pardon thine eyes o’ blue. 


Not once to ha’ looked within my hood, 
Nor guessed I quailed on the strand 

Wi’ thee in the boats! Thro’ my pent-up door: 
I ha’ kissed to thee my hand. 

But they'll rive thy keel wi’ their cannon shocks 
And sink ’ee and all thy crew: 

And they’ll leave to the raven and cliff-homed fex- 
Thy kindly eyes o’ blue. 


What made ’ee pass my open door 
Each breaking o’ the day? 

Why need ’ee take that self-same path 
And never another way? 

I'll find ’ee stretched on the grinding rocks. 
With a Frenchman’s shot shot through 
And the mermaid’s weed from thy goldilocks 

Across thire eyes o’ blue. 


What made ’ee, lad, so cruel be? 
Beneath the spume and wrack 
To pass the door and put to sea 
And never once look back! 
Forp Mapox HUvEFFERe. 
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SNEGOURKA, A RUSSIAN MYTH OF WINTER 
AND SUMMER. 


|= IVANOVITCH and Marya his dear wife had 

spent half a lifetime together in warm love and 
sympathy. One great sorrow alone was theirs; no 
child had blessed their union. The sound of children’s 
laughter and gay prattling in the neighbouring huts 
had no echo in their home. Yet they sought comfort 
in the thought that this was surely the will and pleasure 
of God. Is not the whole earth His blessed creation ? 
and in every step of his way man is led by God alone. 
The seasons came and went. Ivan and Marya were 
growing old. Another winter was at hand, and soon 
the first fresh snowflakes of the year were falling round 
their hut. Silently husband and wife surveyed the 
merry children who trooped from every other door. In 
high glee the young ones started making a snow 
woman. 

‘*Come, Marya”, suddenly exclaimed Ivan, ‘let us 
help the children”. 

‘*So we will”, she answered. Wrapped in their 
sheepskins, the old couple sallied forth. ‘‘ We won't 
make a snow woman, though”, remarked Marya, ‘‘ but 
a little snow child—a snegourka”. ‘*‘ Yes—yes, that’s 
it, a snegourka”, responded Ivan. Their snow doll 
was speedily fashioned. Its little body was complete 
with arms and legs and they were shaping its head. A 
group of delighted children clustered round them. 
And now the snow baby’s nose and chin were formed, 
and its two round eye-holes already pierced. Ivan 
was intently carving its tiny mouth when he paused 
with a start. For from the little slit beneath his hand, 
it surely seemed to him as if something like a warm 
stream of breath was issuing. But no, it could not be; 
but yes, it was. From the Snegourka’s mouth there 
was actually pouring a streak of living breath. Amazed 
and shuddering, Ivan stared at the snow doll—and yes, 
its hollow eye-sockets were filled with a pair of bright 
blue eyes, and, behold, its lips were slowly expanding 
into a smile! 

‘* Heavenly Father”, he whispered, awestruck—and 
he crossed himself devoutly—‘‘ look, look, Marya, what 
mystery is this?” 

They clutched each other by the hand and peered 

at the little snow doll. As they watched it, its head 
moved, and it stretched its wee limbs with the pleasure 
of conscious life. 
»: “Ah Ivan, Ivan, my husband,” ejaculated Marya, 
** see God has at last sent us a child of our own’”’; and 
impatiently she pushed aside the bewildered crowd of 
boys and girls. 

Gathering the little creature into her arms, she 
nestled it to her breast, brushing away every remaining 
vestige of snow from its tiny body. There was no 
doubt of it, it was a wee little living girl, perfect in 
shape and limb. 

‘*Ah! my sweet innocent, my Snegourka”, she 
repeated, and beside herself with joy she hurried into 
the warm hut, kissing her precious burden again and 
again. Ivan, however, shook his head perplexed and 
troubled as he slowly followed his excited wife. 
Within these four narrow walls there was indescribable 
rejoicing that night. The news of the wonder spread 
through the village. Young and old flocked to gaze 
upon the miraculous arrival. And Snegolrka grew 
apace—so fast, each hour almost, that before the winter 
had sped she looked for all the world like a dainty little 
child of seven. Swift as her growth came also her gift 
of word and speech. Her voice was sweet and low, 
and her affectionate, innocent nature endeared her to 
all. Each day Marya loved and cherished her Snegourka 
more and more. 

‘*See, Ivan”, she would say, ‘‘after all God has 
given us comfort and joy in our old age ”. 

To this her husband only answered gravely, ‘‘ Here 
on earth no joy is lasting, but sorrow has no end”. 

The long winter gradually ebbed and waned. The 
sun’s rays grew warmer. In the thawed fields the new 
corn was sprouting with a shimmer of fresh young 
green. And again the larks soared heavenward with 
rippling outbursts of song. Every living thing in God’s 
wide earth was full of sap and tingling movement. 
And the village girls assembled joyously to sing their 


spring songs. But now Snegourka became curiously 
languid and silent. The faintest tinge of colour faded 
from her cheeks ; so white and transparent indeed was 
her skin, that her whole body might well have been 
without a drop of blood. 

‘* What ails my darling?” reiterated Marya, caress- 
ing her treasure anxiously. ‘‘ Art thou ill? has the evil 
eye looked upon thee ?” 

‘I’m well, Matoushka,” replied the child wearily, 
‘* only I feel numb and tired ”. 

And now the trees were in their full summer 
garb. The steppes were fragrant with a thousand 
flowers. Through the short ‘‘ white” nights of June 
the nightingales thrilled and sobbed forth their melan- 
choly burdens of melody. Yet Snegourka still re- 
mained sad and solitary. Day after day they found 
her crouching in some shady nook. Like the lily-of- 
the-valley hanging its head beneath the forest pines, 
she appeared to shrink from the ardent sun. Her sole 
pleasure was to run to the spring under the yew 
trees in the garden, and there she would plunge her 
fragile hands in the clear cold water as if in a 
trance of ecstasy. Or when the twilight hour came 
she was evidently relieved and refreshed. Once 
when the sky darkened and a sharp hail-storm fell, 
she rejoiced as if the hail were a shower of pre- 
cious pearls. ‘*‘Oh, Matoushka, Matoushka”, she 
repeated, ‘‘how happy I am, how happy 1am!” And, 
running out of doors, she stood stretching out her 
bare arms, and hollowing her palms to catch the 
frozen grains. When the sun emerged and melted the 
hail, then all at once Snegoutrka’s slight frame was 
convulsed with sobs, and she shed such bitter tears 
that it seemed as if she too must melt away. She 
might well have been a brother or sister mourning over 
the loss of a dearly-loved brother. At last S. John’s 
Day dawned, and once more the young girls met 
together, this time to sing their summer songs in the 
verdant woods and groves. On their way they paused 
at Ivan’s open door, and thronging round the threshold 
they begged and entreated for Snegotrka to accompany 
them. Marya was loth to grant their boon, neither was 
the child herself eager to join their frolic. Still, Ivan 
said it was churlish to refuse—besides, what harm could 
befall her? Let her go and sing and dance with 
the rest. Unwillingly therefore Marya consented. 
Snegourka was attired in her holiday garment, and 
bid speed away with the rest. ‘‘And you”, said 
Marya to the revellers, ‘‘ watch over my little 
Snegourka, and bring her safely back te me. Re- 
member, she is as the apple of my eye”. ‘* Yes! yes”, 
they shouted, ‘‘ we'll look after her, never fear”, And 
clasping the timid, shrinking child by a hand on each 
side, away they all scampered. In the woods they 
busied themselves plaiting garlands and wreaths, and 
through the still air rang the long wild cadences of 
their songs, now sad, now gay. Snegourka stood 
apart, watching them in silence. As the sun sank, 
they began piling together dry grass and brushwood to 
make a bonfire. Then, each crowned with a wreath, 
they began to spring and dance round the flames. 
‘*Come along, come along, Snegourka”, they urged. 
‘* Look, see how we dance and leap, and so must you, 
you silly child!” She tried to elude them, but in vain. 
They forced her into the ring. Fast and furious went 
the whirling dance round the flaming, crackling 
fire, till at last at a given signal they let go 
hands, and started vaulting one after the other 
over the tongues of flame. Higher and higher they 
bounded, panting and screaming. But on a sudden 
there rang out from their midst another kind of 
scream, a short, sharp cry as from someone in acute 
pain. Hushed and alarmed, the girls desisted in their 
weird course. Questioningly they looked at each other. 
Whence that sharp wail of anguish? And where was 
Snegotrka? She had vanished! In a moment of 
panic at this discovery they forgot the shrill cry, and 
thought only of their loss. ‘‘ She is hiding’, said one. 
‘* Yes, yes”, cried another. And reassured they rushed 
to look for her in brushwood and thicket. They 
shouted and hallooed, but all to no purpose. No 
Snegoirka answered or showed herself. ‘* What can 
have become of her ?”’ they asked each other, distressed 
and frightened, and again they resumed their search. 
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Then one of them suggested that she had only run off | Whether the stranger bird is another male, and 


home. They hastened forthwith to the village. But 
no Snegourka awaited them. Many hours were spent 
in woful quest on all sides. Had some fierce and cunning 
beast issued from the gloomy recesses of the forest 
and carried Snegourka off to its lair, or had some mighty 
bird of prey swooped down and clutched her in its 
talons to devour in its lonesome eerie in the crags high 
above the sea? No. None of this had happened. It 
was simply that when her companions dragged her 
near the fire in an instant she felt its heat intolerable. 
The scorching flames were killing her. In a death 
agony she gave vent to the one piercing cry which had 
so thrilled them all, and in the twinkling of an eye her 
slender little form had melted into vapour. Unnoticed 
by the young girls, a spiral of mist rose, as it were 
from Snegourka’s place, and swiftly a cloudlet flew 
upwards till it reached the evening sky. 


Long long did Ivan and Marya mourn and weep for 
their Snegotrka. Wandering disconsolately through 
the forest they reiterated her name till it sounded like 
the cuckoo’s melancholy refrain. 


** Ah-ou Snegourka ! 
Ah-ou Snegourka !” 


They could not guess. They did not dream it even. 
How should they ?—that Snegourka had returned to 
her snow-cloud home whence she came. 


BIRD LIFE ON THE POLDERS. 
SEA-PIE PUZZLES. 


VW sen two oyster-catchers, that ‘‘ did consort ” 

with one another merely without seeming to be 
engaged in any distinctive occupation, advance, piping, 
upon another bird or pair of birds, a doubt may be felt as 
to their being ‘‘ connubially linked ”, or even of opposite 
sexes, however likely this may seem to be on general 
considerations. It is different, however, when the 
piping pair have been seen alternately to take part in 
the duties of incubation or in the care of their young, 
and in cases such as these we have a demonstration 
of the truth of what has been asserted, viz. that the 
male and female oyster-catcher, when mated, are 
accustomed to make common cause against an enemy, 
and that the special characteristic cry or pipe, that 
might often seem to be confined to the male, is uttered 
by both of them. In these last-named instances, how- 
ever—that is to say where the hostility manifested 
stands in some sort of relation to the domestic habits 
of the birds manifesting it, the facts are not always of 
so straightforward a character as where this is not the 
case, and their meaning is apt to be obscured by the 
mingling of another element which, whilst it adds to 
their interest, creates at the same time a difficulty in 
their interpretation. This, as in the foregoing cases, 
will be best understood by an example. As before 
stated both the male and the female sea-pie take 
part in the hatching of the eggs, and whilst one of the 
two is upon them, the other walks or sits, or waits 
about within a certain limited area, which varies, if at 
all, only a little from day to day, and is usually at some 
considerable distance from the nest. One might think 
that the one bird had nothing to do with the other, but, 
all at once, the sitter, with hardly a warning in the 
shape of a preliminary standing up or preening of the 
feathers, flies off in a direct line to the water, where- 
upon the partner—often, till that moment, a sleeping 
one—walks up in a quiet and business-like manner and 
takes its place upon the eggs. These happy conjugal 
relations continue during the greater part of the 
incubatory period, but towards the end of it a third 
bird often makes its appearance, and shows a strong 
disposition to fraternise—if that is the proper word— 
with the one awaiting his turn upon the nest, a turn, 
however, which is longer and longer deferred as the 
hatching of the eggs draws near, so that eventually, 
to ‘‘ stand and wait” becomes the rdle par excellence 
of this passive participant, whom we may assume, with 
every appearance of probability, to be the male. 


actuated by feelings of comradeship, merely, or whether 
she is a female and her object nothing less than to 
seduce the unoccupied husband from his marital alle- 
giance, is not so easy to say, unless, indeed, the armed 
interference of his wife is to be taken as conclusive 
evidence that this last is the case. Certain it is 
that as the rapprochement grows, the sitting bird 
becomes more and more uneasy, till rising, at last, as 
though unable any longer to contain herself, she 
advances to where the friendly pair, as they now seem, 
stand, and places herself at the side of her husband. 
Upon this, the whole position of affairs is changed, and 
with hostile demeanour and pibroch sounding, the two 
march down upon the interloper, who is speedily driven 
from the field. Having thus vindicated her rights, and 
steadied the wandering affections of her spouse, this 
lady ‘‘ medico de su honor” walks back, and settles 
herself quietly on her eggs again, leaving her husband 
to stand and doze, and generally to dance attendance, 
as before. In the foregoing episode we have a certain 
and an uncertain element. The combination of the 
partner birds to drive away the intruder is certain, and 
so, from this moment, does their hostility to the latter 
appear to be. So also, the friendly disposition of the in- 
truding bird and its desire to establish an intimacy with 
the one off the nest seems quite unmistakeable, though 
it may be said, in passing, that the hostile actions of 
birds have sometimes a quite amicable appearance. It is 
in regard to the success of these efforts, and the exact 
state of mind of the bird thus practised upon, as also 
with respect to the sex of the new comer, that 
doubt enters, since, as is the case with so many birds, 
as far, at least, as field observation goes, the male and 
female oyster-catcher are exactly alike. It would be 
no particular wonder that a male bird, standing alone, 
day after day, in the same, or about the same, place, 
should prove an attractive figure to some female, pos- 
sibly unmated, or perhaps aweary of her mate; nor 
can there be any doubt that the attentions paid by such 
an adventuress would bea just cause of uneasiness to 
the lawful wife, upon the nest. I have not, however, 
myself seen anything on the part of this third oyster- 
catcher that could be fairly considered as of an amorous 
nature and the general appearance has been much more 
that of a would-be friendly association of one bird with 
another, as to which the sexual relations did not come 
into play. Now as the breeding-season draws to an 
end—as a larger and larger number of young sea-pies 
get to a sufficient size to be able to look after them- 
selves—their respective parents gather together into 
flocks, which become more and more disseminated over 
the open country, adding immensely to its charm and 
attractiveness. Such flocks, one would think, must 
often originate in some one bird associating itself with 
some other that it saw standing about, whilst the 
keeping company with a free-lance would add very 
powerfully to the impulse which any solitary individual 
of a social species may be supposed to feel, to fly off and 
join the nearest gathering. Perceptions, if not reflec- 
tions, such as these might well make the female sea-pie 
anxious whenever she saw her partner in process of 
forming a chance acquaintanceship, merely, even though 
there should be nothing in the circumstances to arouse 
her actual jealousy. Whether the male, in such a 
case, if left to his own powers of resistance, unsupported 
by the ‘active assistance of his spouse, would remain 
staunch to his marital duties, or whether he would not 
get drawn farther and farther away from his accustomed 
area, and at length decamp altogether, can only be 
matter of conjecture ; but he is at any rate capable of 
resisting the latter temptation, though standing solitary 
sometimes for hours together, and with nothing what- 
ever todo. For, as has been before observed, during 
the latter part of incubation, at any rate, the male 
oyster-catcher is out of office. He no longer takes his 
place on the nest, being evidently not equal to, or not 
entrusted with, the actual hatching out of the chick, 
and when the chicks are born he still continues idle, 
his presence in the nursery never appearing necessary, 
and such visits as he does pay seeming to be paid not 
so much to them as to his wife. Why then, with no 
further part to play in the domestic drama, does he stay 
and wait about, alone and with nothing to occupy him, 
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instead of hastening to pleasures for the enjoyment of 
which his social and gregarious nature is so well 
adapted? There is only one kind of explanation, as 
it seems to me. He does not do so, either because 
his mind is full of what is going on—of the children that 
will shortly be—or because it is full of his wife, or for both 
these reasons. The conjugal theory is the one to which I 
personally incline. I do not believe that the anticipa- 
tion of the chicks’ arrival, alone, would keep the male 
from joining one or other of those glad assemblies that 
are becoming larger and more numerous every day, for 
even when the chicks are out he appears, as I have just 
said, to care but little about them. If it be not the 
thought of his family it must surely be that of his wife 
which keeps him, hour after hour and day after day, in 
their and her vicinity, and since hymeneal pleasures are 
now over between them, and there will be no second 
brood, this shows the existence of something distinct 
from any such attractions, which something may 
perhaps be best defined as Darby-and-Joanism, a phrase 
which, though it be not so fine a one as spiritual love, 
or the union of souls, expresses—or I mean it to— 
very much the same thing, and should equally imply 
something which is independent of the seasons—per- 
manent union, in other words, which is the honourable 
state of being married, a state which the oyster-catcher, 
in common with the great majority of other birds, has, 
in my opinion, attained unto. Epmunp SELous. 


CHESS. 
PRoBLEM 69. By W. Putitzer. 
Black, 4 pieces. 
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White, 8 pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 


PROBLEM 70. By M. Havet.—White (6): K—K8, R—QB8, 
B-—QBz2, B—Q2, Kt—Q3, Kt—Kz2. Black (2): K—QBs5, P—QBz. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key TO PROBLEM 68: 1. B—Kts. 


The following game was played last month at 
S. Petersburg in the Russian National Tournament. 


BisHop’s GAMBIT. 


White Black White Black 
B. E. Maljutin S. Lewitzky B. E. Maljutin S. Lewitzky 
1. P-K, P- 3. B—B4 Q-—Rs5 ch 
2. P-K 4. K-Br Kt—KB3 


This idea of disorganising white’s king side and then 
proceeding with a normal move like this is clever, but 
not comprehensive enough. It does not take into 
account the possibility of the rapid development of 
white’s pieces due to the frequent attacks upon the 
black queen. Immediately Q—R5 ch becomes an 
integral part of the defence it is imperative to follow it 
up with P—KkKt4. Besides supporting the pawn on 
KBs the bishop can be played to Kt2 and the way is 
prepared for a general advance of the king’s pawns. A 
very important effect of this suggested and usual move 
is that in many circumstances the black queen obtains 
shelter behind this pawn on KKt3. 


5. Kt-KB3 Q-R3 


Now, the queen is on the diagonal of the white 
queen’s bishop: a sure element of trouble. Q—R4 is 
probably not so bad, but black is anxious to reserve 
that square for his knight. Thus one bad move leads 


to another. 
6. Kt-QB3 8 Kt—R4 
7. P—Q4 Castles 


This threatens Kt—Kt6 ch. Black has succeeded in 
rendering his king immune from attack, but the un- 
natural position of his developed pieces and the difficulty 
of getting the others into play is a big price for the 
temporary relief. As usual, these premature attacks 
with few pieces, no matter how cleverly conceived, 
prove disastrous. 


9. R-KKtr P—KKtg P—KKtg Px Pep. 
If Kt—Ktz2 instead, then 11. P—KRq4 gives white an 
enormous attack. 
11, Kt—Q5 B-Q!1 
From this point, nearly every one of black’s moves is 
forced. 


12, P—KRqg Q-—QB3 16. KtxB Q-KR3 
13. Q-—Q3 P-—QKt4 17. Kt—K7 ch K—Rr 
14. B—Kt3 18, Q-K3 Kt—Ktz2 
15. B—Kt5 BxB 

This prepares for his next move. 
19. K—Kr —R4 21. KtxPch 
20. Q—B4 B-Kt2 


And black resigns on account of the following un- 
avoidable termination. 


Rx Kt 23. Kt—Kt6 PxKt 
22. BxR Q-B6 24. Q—R6 mate 
BRIDGE. 


THE DEALER. 


Bigg of re-entry are very important factors in the 

success or failure of a No Trump hand. In most 
No Trump games the weak hand will have one, or at 
most two, cards of entry, and the result of the game 
will often depend upon the judicious use made of those 
cards. This is a point which should be carefully con- 
sidered at the beginning of the hand. Nothing is more 
annoying than to have established a suit and then to 
find that you have left yourself, owing to a want of 
foresight at the commencement of the hand, with no 
card to bring it in with. The first, and even the second 
trick, must sometimes be given away in order to 
ensure the ultimate bringing in of a long suit. The 
commonest form of this is when the weak hand holds 
ace, king to five of a suit, and there are two small ones 
only in the other hand. In this case it is absolutely 
necessary to allow the opponents to win the first trick, 
so that the weak hand can be put in again to make the 
remaining four tricks in the suit if the cards lie evenly. 
When the weak hand has only one card of entry, the 
greatest care must be exercised to make the best use of 
that one entry. 

It is no use to lead up to an ace, queen, knave ten- 
ace, when you can never get in again to repeat the 
performance. Ifthe finesse succeeds you are no better 
off, as the lead will have to be continued from the 
strong hand and the adverse king will still make, 
unless it was originally singly guarded. In sucha case 
it is much better to lead up to a king, knave suit, or 
to a suit headed by the king, on the chance of finding 
the ace on your right. If you have to lead yourself 
from a suit headed by the king, with nothing of value 
in dummy, there is no earthly chance of making your 
king good, whereas if you lead the suit from dummy, 
it is an even chance whether the ace is on your right or 
on your left. Another case is when you have a suit of 
queen, knave, 10, and others in dummy, and ace and one 
other in your ownhand. It is a bad mistake to lead 
the queen from dummy and take the finesse, it can only 
result in blocking your own suit, whichever side the 
king is. Lead a small one from dummy and put on 
the ace, then return your small one and the suit is 
cleared. You should never mind giving away one trick, 
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when there is a certain gain of two or more tricks by 
so doing. Supposing dummy has made a No Trump © 
_was a lesson which even the winning eloquence of 


with three suits well protected and only one or two 
small cards in the fourth suit. You, as dealer, have ace, 
queen and three others of that weak suit and no card of 
entry. You should never touch that suit. Do not be 
tempted to lead it from dummy and finesse the ace and 
queen. 
sure to lead it when they see that the other three suits 
are protected by dummy’s hand, and you will then win 
two or three tricks in it. 

A very useful feature in a No Trump game is four of 
the same suit, headed by high cards, in each hand. It 
has many advantages. Say that the cards are: 


Dealer’s hand—Ace, 8, 6, 2. 
Dummy hand—King, queen, 7, 4. 


Here you have four practically certain tricks in the 
suit, and in addition to this, you have two certain cards 
of entry in either hand, to enable you to lead up to any 
strength that there may be in other suits. Also, if you 
have to make discards, you can discard twice from 
either hand without any chance of sacrificing a trick. 
When opening a suit of which you have two high 
honours in one hand and one in the other, you should 
always play or lead an honour on the first round from 
the hand which has two, so as to guard against a 
possible unequal distribution of the cards. Take the 
following combination for instance :— 


Dealer’s hand—King, queen, 9, 7, 4. 
Dummy hand-—Ace, 10, 5, 3. 


If the dealer leads a small one from his own hand, 
or leads the ace from dummy, he may find four to the 
knave over him, and he will lose a trick in the suit, 
whereas if he leads the king or queen from his own 
hand, he must win every trick in it against any possible 
combination of the cards. It should be always borne 
in mind that any combination of the cards, however 
improbable, is possible, and it should be the business 
of the dealer to guard himself against these impro- 
bable combinations, not to say afterwards, when his 
own want of forethought has brought about disaster, 
‘* How very unlucky! Who could have expected the 
cards to lie like that?” 

As a general rule, the formation of the hands in each 
deal is very much the same. When the dealer and his 
dummy have level hands, that is to say, not more than 
four cards in any one suit, it is fairly safe to conclude 
that the formation of the opponents’ hands will be the 
same ; but when the hands of the dealer and his dummy 
are broken up into long and short suits, then let him 
look out for danger. It is almost a certainty that his 
opponents’ hands will be formed on the same lines, and 
he must prepare himself for a very uneven distribution 
of the cards, and must take no risks whatever. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FAILURE OF THE VOLUNTARY 
SYSTEM. 


I.—A New PARLIAMENTARY GROUP. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvizw. 


_ Sir,—It was lately announced that a new par- 
lamentary group has been formed to consider military 
questions. On condition that there shall be ‘‘ no con- 
scription and no compulsory service”, they pledge 
themselves to impress upon Government that “‘ every 
able-bodied youth should be able to shoot straight and 
to obey the simple word of command ”. 

There is but one way of becoming a good shot— 
constant practice—and there are but two ways of 
ensuring this practice for our youths—compulsion or 
pay. As compulsion has been ruled out, we must pay 
our young men to shoot. No, it is replied; shooting 
will be made a national pastime and we shall organise 
meetings with prizes. In plain words, taxpayers are 
to give Mr. Haldane his aan with one hand, 
and — the other pay an additional tax for shooting 
matches. 


Keep off it altogether—your opponents are | 


Government is to be admonished that our youths 
ought ‘‘ to obey the simple word of command”. This 


Mr. Barlow failed to impress on one of his two pupils. 


| A command, whether simple or complex, implies a 
_ commander, and a commander who has not the power 
| of enforcing his orders is a laughing-stock. As Mill 


pointed out, discipline, ‘‘like other difficult things, 
can be learnt only by practice”; and by ruling out 
compulsion the new group have rendered such practice 
impossible. 

If their programme has been correctly given in the 
morning papers, the new group have placed their veto 
upon the free discussion of the question: How to 
organise an efficient army for the defence of the empire. 
Such an army we do not possess. For two years 
50,000 Boers successfully defied the might of England, 
owing chiefly to the dogged refusal of the people of 
this country, before the war, to adopt some military 
organisation suitable to their necessities. The mere 
formation of this new group shows the need of reform 
which must come sooner or later. An increasing trade 
means on the one hand a decreasing supply of recruits, 
and on the other an increase in the cost of the army ; 
and under the pressure of these two uncontrollable 
forces the people have only the choice of accepting 
reform now in obedience to common-sense, or hesitating 
until they are driven to it by disaster. 

The new group, itis understood, will discuss the best 
form of voluntary service. As welldiscuss the summum 
bonum! The voluntary system has been weighed and 
found wanting. Every possible form of it has been 
tried again and again—short service, medium service, 
long service, life service, not only separately but in 
every combination, and all have failed. A century ago 
the prisons were emptied, the hulks were ransacked for 
soldiers. Since then the pay has been raised, the 
standard has been lowered, bounties have been tried, 
deferred pay has been instituted, the clothing and food 
have been improved, reading and recreation rooms have 
been introduced, &c. ; but all in vain. Ina word, the 
maintenance of an efficient army on the voluntary 
principle has become as impracticable in England as 
elsewhere, owing to the rapid progress of industry and 
trade. Yours obediently, 

H. W. L. Hie, Lieut.-Col. 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING AND NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 


To the Editor of the SaATuRDAY REVIEW. 


3 March, 1906. 

Sir,—Systematic physical training in all elementary 
schools is of course essential to national defence. I 
was glad to see in your issue of 24 February that J. S. 
advocates this being carried out by the boys’ own school- 
masters, which is the natural and most efficient way. It 
may be some comfort to J. S. to hear that a large number 
of elementary school teachers in England have volun- 
tarily qualified and obtained certificates as instructors in 
physical training, and it is much to be wished that all 
could be induced to do so. However, progress is being 
made, and physical training on the Swedish system is 
now being systematically and regularly carried out 
under the general superintendence of the Government 
Inspector of Physical Training. A large number of 
schoolmistresses have also qualified for training girls, 
and future generations will owe much to the zeal and 
energy they show in carrying it out. I see ‘‘ Nemo” 
in your issue of to-day bears testimony to this, while 
he rather disparages the performances of the male 
assistant teachers, who, he says, are more intent on 
taking a degree than on football. Well, football takes 
up a great deal of time, and schoolmasters have but 
little to spare, though they could give their classes 
physical and breathing exercises for twenty minutes 
daily. Even the ‘‘ broomstick” business, which ‘‘ Nemo” 
despises, has its merits. Games are excellent if not over- 
done, but, as Mr. T. C. Horsfall, in his valuable article 
in this month’s ‘‘ Contemporary Review” on ‘‘ Health 
and Education” says, boys are often over-tired in 
England by games. Yet he is a well-known advocate 
for systematic physical training. ‘‘Nemo’s” experi- 
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ence may have been unfortunate in coming across 
teachers who would not put their back into it, but we 
must hope that in time they will all be trained so as to 
become efficient instructors, as they are on the Con- 
tinent. Abroad their efforts are certainly supplemented 
by one or two hours a week in the municipal drill- 
hall and gymnasium, which every town in England 
should possess. Moreover, many of them have been 
trained for the army. All this is in favour of universal 


training. Iam, &c. 
LieuT.-COLONEL. 
EMIGRATION AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Tothe Editor of the SaAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Cathedine, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Leeds. 
7 March, 1906. 

Sir,—You were good enough last year to insert a 
fetter of mine in your columns, in connexion with emi- 
gration and the unemployed, in which I gave details of 
a loan emigration scheme which I had started, and 
asked for funds to assist in the work. Thanks to those 
who responded I received a sum of £400. This 
is all in circulation now. I have already had £155 
repaid which has again been loaned. In many cases 
there has not yet been time for repayment. I feel sure, 
that those who so kindly helped me would like to know 
how well the emigrants I sent to Canada are doing, and 
how cheering and grateful the letters are that I have 
received from them—many of whom were on the verge 
of despair, but who, with the timely help of a loan and 
a trip across the sea, at once found work on arrival 
suitable for them, either on farms, the railways, or in 
their own trades. 

I have now sent out one hundred and fifty emigrants 
{only a few it is true out of the eight hundred that have 
applied), but money is wanting. Men have walked ten 
and fifteen miles to see me, hoping for a loan, and I 
have often been obliged to say that all my money was 
either out or promised. I have no difficulty in placing 
any number of willing workers—for example, at this 
moment I have work offered in Ontario for fourteen 
men who can earn from two to two and a half dollars a 
day. I have the men, but not the money to send 
them. It would cost £8 to send each of these men 
from poverty to comparative riches. I have, of course, 
to be most careful in selecting the emigrants, and do 
not send any without three new references, one from an 
employer, a householder, and a minister of religion. If 
any of your readers would help me, as they did before, 
and would send contributions to the address above I 
should be most grateful, and will send a receipt at 
once. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
EpitH M. ARNOLD-ForSTER. 


CIVIL SERVANTS AND FRANKING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


London, 3 March, 1906. 


Sir,—Your contention that civil servants ought not 
to send their private letters through the post free is 
unanswerable, but it would be interesting to know 
what evidence you have for your assertion that ‘‘ they 
often do”, which may mean that one or two individuals 
constantly do, or that many civil servants occasion- 
ally do. The right of franking letters is closely re- 
stricted, and—with extensive opportunities of knowing 
the facts—I can say with some confidence that the 
senior officials and private secretaries who possess it 
are careful not to abuse it. In the Post Office, where 
the right of franking necessarily goes lower down the 
scale than in other departments, there is a very clear 
understanding that it does not extend to private corre- 
spondence, and I venture to say that this is very seldom 
transgressed. 

On the general question discussed in your note of 
to-day, may one suggest that there is even less reason 
to allow members of Parliament to frank private letters 
than officials? For civil servants, friendless as they 
are, after all perform the daily work of the empire, 


which is more ‘than could be said of a good many 
members of Parliament. If members could frank, we 
might see thousands of circulars and cartoons about 
Chinese labour posted from the House and carried all 
round the kingdom at the expense of the taxpayer. 
Your obedient servant, 
EuM2us. 


BRUTUS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
S1r,—What does Mr. Beerbohm make of Cassius 
words : 


‘* Cesar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus. 
If I were Brutus now and he were Cassius 
He should not humour me” ? 


The only meaning they will bear is that Cassius 
though a consummate scoundrel would not murder 
his friend, but Brutus would. Is this heroic ? 

Again when Brutus says, 


‘* Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods” 


what right-minded man would not feel ill? Men who 
discuss assassination from the artistic point of view are 
not far from Mr. Phillips’ Nero. 

But most of all does Brutus show the innate humbug 
in his composition when in the quarrel scene he says, 


** Shall one of us 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers— ” 


There was not a word about robbers in the indictment : 
Brutus is telling a whopper. 

It is true the early Renaissance made heroes of 
Brutus and Cassius whose example it was engaged in 
imitating, but when we think of the extreme excitement 
caused in the royal courts of Shakespeare’s age by 
similar views being ascribed to certain theologians it 
seems unlikely that Shakespeare meant to advocate so 
unfashionable a cause. I am incomplete ignorance of 
the date of the first production of ‘‘ Julius Czsar” and 
am too lazy to find it out, but whether the play ap- 
peared under Elizabeth or James both these monarchs 
had—without any shadow of blame attaching to them 
for it—a great dislike of assassins. Sohas Mr. Hodge, 
and so has the lowly writer of this letter. 


H. C. Cast ie. 


S. WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, YORK. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy ReEvieEw. 


Helmsley, R.S.O., Yorks, 8 March, 1906. 

Sir,— May I ask your kind assistance in order to 
make known our wants? The beautiful old building 
called S. William’s College—lying almost under the 
great east window of the Minster, founded in 1453 as 
a college for priests connected with the Minster, but 
since fallen upon evil days, having been divided up into 
many and poor tenements—was some time ago bought 
by a committee of the above Houses, and under the able 
guidance of Mr. Temple Moore is being both conserved 
and restored. The building is quaint and full of in- 
teresting relics, from old Quaker hats and a forger’s 
mint to medizval fireplaces and painted chambers as 
old as the building itself. 

We have spent nearly £4,000 in the purchase of the 
building and in the restoration of a portion. We have 
a very fine hall for the House of Laymen well on its 
way, also a beautiful chamber for the bishops with its 
old oak panelling and a fine ceiling. This laymen’s 
hall will also be invaluable for other public meetings, 
the Church in this metropolitical city having no such 
room at her disposal. 

But much remains to be done. The Lower House 
chamber is as yet untouched, as also are the care- 
takers’ rooms, the committee rooms and other offices. 
Towards the former, the hall for the Lower House, a 
handsome offer of £500 has been just made, on condi- 
tion of its being met without delay by a like offer, or 
4 sums of £100, £50, £10, or £5 to make up the 
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Perhaps some of your readers who are interested in 
the careful restoration of ancient buildings, or who 
would like to see an old religious building rescued and 
given back once more to a religious use, or those who 
feel that a building that held the printing press of King 
Charles I. in troublous days should be preserved, or 
those who are anxious to help on Church work in the 
North, will come to our aid and enable us to carry out 
successfully what has been already well begun. 

Cheques may be sent either to Beckett’s Bank, York, 
or to our Chairman the Bishop of Wakefield, or to 
myself, crossed S. William’s College Fund. 

I am, Sir, yours &c. 


C. N. Gray, Hon. Sec. 


THE ABSURDITY OF BETTING. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REVIEW. 
6 March, 1906. 


Si1r,—In your notes recently on the betting craze you 
quoted Bitzer’s saying in ‘‘ Hard Times” that gambling 
was worse than immoral, it was ridiculous. If the 
taker of odds would only see this, he would soon 
reform in the majority of cases. It is no use for the 
‘*Daily News”, with the best intentions, to suppress 
the betting news: it does nothing to lessen the evil, 
but only sends its sporting readers to other papers for 
their information. If the ‘‘ Daily News” would publish 
a series of articles showing how the average English- 
man who ‘“‘takes the odds” is treated by the pro- 
fessional bookmaker, it would make more converts. 
You cannot get an Englishman to look on betting as 
sinful. He has been accustomed for centuries to 
regard it as his privilege to bet on all manner of events. 
Try to persuade him that it is bad business to “‘ take 
the odds” from a professional bookmaker and you may 
really do some good. 

The bookmaker flourishes and the taker of odds gets 
broken as a rule simply because the bookmaker in most 
cases takes very good care to lay well under the odds. 
In isolated cases the bookmaker may and of course 
often does lose ; but in the long run, if he knows his 
business, he must win. Practically he is as safe to win 
as the Bank at Monte Carlo or the State Lotteries of 
Holland and Germany if he has a good capital to 
start on. 

The mischief of it is that the foolish amateur who 
takes odds does not even vaguely understand as a rule 
the theory of chances. This applies not only to horse- 
racing but to many other sports and games. 

Let me instance two games on which bets are often 
laid and taken among amateurs—single pool and golf. 
Happily the professional bookmaker has not yet paid 
attention to golf but a ‘‘friendly” bet between 
amateurs is often made. As to single pool, when the 
two players are equal in skill, I have often heard odds 
offered and taken if one has lost two lives. Somebody 
offers three to one that the man with three lives takes the 
pool ; and his offer is very likely accepted innocently by 
somebody in the room, who has not the faintest idea 
that he ought to get not three but fully five to one. 

As to golf. What are the odds, when two players 
are equal, against one of them winning, say, three 
holes in succession ? This is the sort of position where 
you have three or at most six to one offered against 
such an event. Who would offer ten to one? Yet 
ten to one is fair odds, if my calculations are correct. 
There are eleven possible results of which ten are 
against a man winning the three holes running and 
one in his favour. 

Again, what bookmaker will lay you five to one 
against a coin you toss coming down heads or tails 
three times running? Yet the odds are fully these. If 
the bookmaker laid the full odds, his trade would be 
almost as ridiculous as his customer’s actually is. 

Yours faithfully, 


Junior CARLTON. 


[We unreservedly endorse our correspondent’s moral ; 
but we should like to hear what others may have to say 
to his concrete cases of probability before endorsing 
them.—Eb. S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A LIFE OF 
FREDERICK TEMPLE. 


‘*Memoirs of Archbishop Temple.” By Seven Friends, 
Edited by E. G. Sandford, Archdeacon of Exeter, 
2 vols. London: Macmillan. 1906. 36s. net. 


he is very easy to criticise the two volumes of Memoirs 

of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, which the 
Archdeacon of Exeter has edited ; very difficult to esti- 
mate them fairly. But certainly we have not, we 
wish that we had, for Archbishop Temple a memoir 
written with the same literary skill, the same combina- 
tion of detachment and affection, as that which we 
have for Bishop Creighton. We could wish that 
someone had been found able to weld into one whole 
the mass of material coliected in these two volumes, 
with a critical tact to know what to omit, and with 
skill in grouping and arranging material. As it is, 
there is much repetition, the book is somewhat over- 
loaded with extracts from speeches, and the writers— 
all personal friends—do not seem always to possess the 
power of knowing quite where the weakness and where 
the strength of their hero lay. But the critical reader 
may find advantages in compensation. There is a unity 
in the volumes before us—the unity created by a strong 
and vigorous, but simple, character, reflected and photo- 
graphed by different minds. We must look upon them 
as ‘* Mémoires pour servir’’, not as a Life, and as such 
one may recognise that they have a distinctive value of 
their own. 

The life of Dr. Temple has been often dwelt upon. His 
early struggles, which helped to discipline his character, 
his labours as an educational reformer, in the Educa- 
tion Office, on Royal Commissions, at Kneller Hall, at 
Rugby ; his vigorous work for the Church of England 
as Bishop of Exeter and London and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the dramatic contrast between the struggles 
and difficulties of his early years—‘‘I knew what it 
was—and I think that was the thing that pinched me 
most—to wear patched clothes and patched shoes ”’— 
and the position that he ultimately attained, between 
the indignation which was aroused by his appointment 
as Bishop of Exeter, as the contributor of an essay to 
the then notorious ‘‘ Essays and Reviews”, and his 
position as an Archbishop, whose appointment to the 
highest office in the Church was accepted as inevitable 
and welcomed with satisfaction—all this has been often 
detailed. We do not propose to go over it again, but 
to attempt to sum up some leading features of his 
character and career. 

It is perhaps as a leader of educational reform that 
Dr. Temple is first thought of. In 1848, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he left Oxford for service under the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, and for the next twenty 
years was employed on very varied educational work. 
In 1864 the Schools Inquiry Commission was appointed. 
The report was very largely his work and his influence 
dominated the Commission, and it is interesting to 
notice how much that report has been the guiding 
principle in all subsequent measures dealing with 
secondary education up to the Act of 1902. In the 
last years of his life he was able to tell the Government 
that much of what they were doing was what ought to 
have been done twenty years before. How much he 
did by his personal influence, by his grasp of what 
education should be, by his experience and his breadth 
of view, these volumes show. We must however 
dwell somewhat reluctantly on what he failed to do. 
We have always felt that if he had taken a different 
attitude regarding education in the last ten years of 
his life it might have been much better for the 
country. The Church and the nation alike wanted a 
leader. There was no one who had wider influence or 
in whom a larger number of people had confidence than 
Temple. When he was appointed Archbishop we re- 
member that it was said, ‘‘ This means that the educa- 
tion question is to be attacked”. He was as wide as 
he was religious in his convictions; he could have 
united the confidence of Liberal and Conservative, of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists in a way that no one 
else could ; he held the position of the first and in many 
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ways the greatest subject of the Crown. If he had 
concentrated all his strength on one great effort, he 
might have done what may never now be done. He 
knew the limits of the possibility of denominationalism 
and undenominationalism, he knew what religion and 
religious education meant. Fifty years ago—much 
before his time—he had recognised the importance and 
value of the parent’s voice. ‘‘ Perhaps”, writes Dr. 
Roby, ‘‘it is not quite fanciful to connect his constant 
advocacy of parents’ wishes, parents’ scruples, and 
parents’ rights to share in the control of schools with 
his own strong and tender affection for his mother and 
his gratitude for her care”. If he had realised (as he 
never quite did) that the nation was demanding a really 
national system of education, that the time had come 
when he might have consummated the labours of his 
life, if he had taken the lead instead of allowing himself 
to be pushed from behind, he might have solved in a 
broad and satisfactory way (and some of his oldest 
friends recognised this) the problems before the nation. 

Temple was great as an educationist, because of 
the reality of his religion; because he recognised the 
spiritual element in every human being, because he 
knew that the question of education could not be 
solved by machinery alone. What was his religion ? 
To what type of thought did he belong? Essentially he 
was a loyal member of the Church of England, apart 
from all parties. His deep personal piety he owed to 
the influence of his mother, the form of his religion 
to the teaching of his Church. ‘‘At present” he 
wrote in 1856, ‘‘ the Church of England is nearly, if not 
quite, the most tolerant religious body on the face of 
the earth. In the Church of England, if nowhere else, 
a Christian knows of a spiritual home which will 
give him a worship, and a guide, and the sacraments 
without forcing his conscience in the smallest par- 
ticular”. Throughout his life he was devotedly at- 
tached to the services of the Church. At Oxford the 
possibility of attending daily services had always been 
an attraction. Every wave of thought which spread 
over the country broadened and enriched his belief. 
Evangelical influence had come chiefly through the 
personal religion of his mother, and in personal 
religion it is always at its best. The Oxford Move- 
ment destroyed any elements there might be of Evan- 
gelical narrowness without adding a new narrowness 
of its own, and enriched his theology with the great 
conception of a living Church. The liberal movement 
never weakened his faith, but it widened his sympathies 
and enlarged his intellectual outlook. In his later 
years in all the ritual troubles he was definite in his 
condemnation of anything which was clearly: disloyal 
to the Church of England, but he was very jealous for 
its comprehensiveness. In the ‘‘ Response” of the 
Archbishops to Leo XIII. it was he who cut out any 
passages which might seem too severe in condemna- 
tion of Roman or Papal actions. He was sympathetic 
with many movements with which he might not have 
been expected to agree. If late in life, Lord Acton could 
speak of his mind as ‘‘arid”, it was not because it 
had not been fertile in ideas, but because the excessive 
burden of practical life and administration left little 
scope for intellectual display. 

It was as an administrator that Temple was most 
conspicuous. All his great capacity for work, all 
his strong sense of duty, all his clear practical in- 
tellectual force, all his vigorous personal influence, 
made him throw himself into any work which he under- 
took with untiring energy. Few men have worked so 
long and so hard and so unselfishly for their Church 
and country. Few men have done so much adminis- 
trative work of a high order, or have exercised greater 
personal influence than he did. His very defects arose 
from the excess of his devotion to work. ‘‘ Freddy, 
don’t argue; do your work” were the words of his 
mother when he took too intelligent an interest in the 
irregularities of English spelling, and they form a 
fitting commentary on his life. When problems were 
difficult, when the outlook was gloomy and depressed, 
to go steadily on doing his duty, to throw all his 
personal influence and energy into the details of any 
work which lay before him, never to spare himself, to 
preach and speak and attend meetings far more than 
any other man, that was Temple’s intention. That has 
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become the ideal of the English episcopate. Is it 
always right? Do we not want also wise counsel and 
inspired learning, and some of the products of leisurely 
thought? In London he complained ‘he had no time 
for his one hour a day reading”. ‘‘ He had no time 
for thinking”. He worked too hard. ‘‘ Two ten- 
dencies showed themselves markedly in Dr. Temple’s 
primacy”, writes the Bishop of Bristol. ‘‘ The isola- 
tion of a powerful mind and the dominance of the will 
over physical fatigue.” In his appointments he was 
not always a good judge of character, he seemed to 
prefer those whose wills did not conflict too much with 
his own, he worked perhaps when he ought to have 
been thinking. But the fault was not his; it was the 
fault of the Church, which will insist on burdening one 
of the highest offices in the English Church with the 
pastoral care of a diocese unique in its population, and 
compelling the Primate also to administer a diocese 
large enough of itself to occupy his whole energies. 
Yet this requirement of excessive work was not all 
loss, for it gave the opportunity for the display of 
Temple’s wonderful personality. 

And when all is said, it is the greatness and unique- 
ness of his personality which will cause Temple’s name 
to be remembered in the history of the country. The 
union of a vigorous North-country stock with the emo- 
tional Cornish temperament had produced a character 
which has had few equals. Great physical energy, a 
strong will which he was always frightened would be 
too strong, an undeviating system of. duty, an ab- 
solute disregard of self, a large-minded humanity, a 
deep sympathy concealed under a very rugged address, 
a powerful mind entirely devoted to the work of his 
office, combined to create an impression during the 
last ten years of his life which can hardly be effaced. 
Men forget quickly nowadays, and personal influence 
is one of the things which pass away most easily ; but 
few who heard those strong earnest addresses of his— 
whether to undergraduates at Oxford, or to working- 
men at Church Congresses, or in the cause of tem- 
perance—few who came in contact with him personally 
will allow the memory to pass away of a great servant 
of God, whose life was devoted to the service of his 
Church and country. 


HOR-E PAULIN. 


“A History of Modern England.” By Herbert Paul. 
Vol. 1V. London: Macmillan. 1905. 8s. 6d. net. 


R. PAUL’S fourth volume deals with the decade 
between 1875 and 1885, a period which affords 

ainple scope for the historian’s talent, for it is full of 
dramatic incidents, and witnessed the close of the life- 
long duel between those two great statesmen, Disraeli 
and Gladstone. It was a fair trial of strength, for 
each of the two enjoyed for five years practically un- 
limited power ; but there was this difference. Towards 
the close of his administration Lord Beaconsfield’s 
health and consequently his vigour began to decline, 
though his mental vision remained cool and penetrat- 
ing to the end. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, 
was in the meridian of his physical and mental powers 
between 1880 and 1885. We cannot praise too warmly 
the manner in which Mr. Paul has discharged the 
task of recording and comparing the acts of these 
two fateful administrations, and passing judgment 
upon the great actors who occupied the stage. Nothing 
is so difficult as to write history concisely and informa- 
tively, to be accurate as well as animated. It demands 
a clear and terse style, and a sense of perspective, 
which can only come from much literary experience. 
Many men in these days attempt the business, for it is 
well paid,and fail conspicuously, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
for instance. Mr. Herbert Paul has in our opinion suc- 
ceeded so well that this volume may be recommended 
as a work of reference and as at the same time very 
entertaining reading, for it is full of shrewd and philo- 
sophic sayings about political parties, is suffused with 
dry humour, and contains occasional flashes of wit. 
Although Mr. Paul has just reminded us that outside 
his library he is a rabid and uncharitable partisan, we 
cannot complain of his comparative estimates of the 
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Conservative and Liberal Governments, for he sets 
down naught in malice, and fairly notes the successes 
and failures of each. And if he is a little inclined, 
pardonably and naturally, to Gladstone-worship, he has 
the appreciation of Disraeli’s intellect and the sympathy 
with his triumphs which are natural to a man of 
letters. 

Familiar as is the story of these pages it is im- 
possible to read it without the reflection, which will 
elate some, depress others, and chasten all, that the 
greatest men make the greatest blunders. For at a 
distance of twenty years not the most enthusiastic 
partisan can aver that between 1875 and 1885 any 
great question at home or abroad was settled, while a 
great many were unsettled, such as those of Eastern 
Europe, the Transvaal, Ireland, and Egypt. We can 
now agree with Mr. Paul that Disraeli’s Turkish policy 
was a mistake, and that it would have been far better 
for England and for Europe if the Sultan had been left 
to settle his affairs with Russia and Austria, and if 
Disraeli had taken Bismarck’s hint and annexed 
Egypt. It should however be remembered that the 
‘independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire”’ 
was the object of the Crimean war, which was still 
fresh in the minds of men, and that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
ad was merely a continuance of Lord Palmerston’s. 

e see now clearly enough that the only European 
Powers to whom the fate of Constantinople is of vital 
interest are Austria and Russia, and in a remoter 
degree, Germany. These three Powers might well 
have been left to arrange amongst themselves the 
European provinces of Turkey, and that is what would 
be done in these days. But if Lord Beaconsfield had 
taken that line in 1877 he would have offended and 
alarmed a vast body of British sentiment : while we can 
well imagine the screech of outraged morality which 
Gladstone and the Liberal press would have raised 
against the annexation of Egypt, so complacently sug- 
i by Mr. Paul. We never were admirers of Lord 

ytton, and many of Mr. Paul’s strictures on his 
Afghan policy are deserved; at all events, it merits 
the condemnation of failure, which required all Lord 
Dufferin’s tact to retrieve. We think that the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal by Sir Theophilus Shepstone was 
perfectly right. The Transvaal Republic was bankrupt 
and defenceless, and would have been swallowed up by 
the Zulus. The frightful error was its retrocession by 
the Liberal Government. 


** O theft most base, when we do fear to keep 
What we have stolen.” 


Mr. Paul is fully conscious of the imbecility and 
vacillation of Gladstone’s Government in dealing with 
Egypt and the Sudan, nor does he spare Lord 
Granville, though the Foreign Secretary is entitled 
to share his blame with Mr. John Morley, who was at 
that time goading the Government from the chair of 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” to clear out of Egypt. The 
persistent declarations of Gladstone that we were not 
at war and that we were going to leave Egypt as soon 
as order was restored gave an opening to the wits of 
the French press, which was consumed with jealousy. 
One Frenchman said, ‘‘M. Gladstone est beaucoup 
plus fort que Lord Beaconsfield, parcequ’il fait les 
mémes choses et vous fait croire qu'il ne les fait pas”’. 
The humiliating incidents of the Bradlaugh controversy 
excite nothing but amazement to-day, so rapidly have 
we advanced in the matter of toleration. Mr. Paul 
does full justice to the extraordinary prescience and 
sagacity of Lord Beaconsfield’s warning about Ireland 
contained in the letter to the Duke of Marlborough. 
But the electors were intoxicated with the wine of 
Midlothian, and turned a deaf ear to the last admonition 
addressed to them by the greatest Conservative of 
modern times. Terrible events were soon to impress 
its truth upon their minds. Fairly, succinctly and 
vividly does Mr. Paul narrate the story of the first Irish 
Land Act (the three F’s), the Land League, and of 
what may be called for brevity’s sake Parnellism and 
Crime. In the negotiations and intrigues which led to 
the resignation of Mr. W. E. Forster and the release of 
Mr. Parnell from Kilmainham prison Mr. Chamberlain 
ov a somewhat sinister part. We wish with 

r. Paul that Mr. Chamberlain’s early speeches, 
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edited by Mr. Lucy, could be reprinted, ‘‘ both from 
a political and from a literary point of view’. Mr. Paul 
tells us that they ‘‘ were read with attention, and with- 
out approval, at Windsor”. With three quotations 
we must conclude our review. Writing to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, then Colonial Secretary, on 13 November 
1879 Sir Garnet Wolseley said, ‘‘The Transvaal is 
rich in minerals; gold has already been found in 
quantities, and there can be little doubt that iarger and 
still more valuable goldfields will sooner or later be dis- 
covered. Any such discovery would soon bring a 
large British population here”. Mr. Paul adds that 
‘*this remarkable prophecy does not seem to have 
made the smallest impression either upon Sir Michaet 
or upon Lord Kimberley, and even the City was not 
roused”. Writing of the first Irish Land Bill Mr. Paul 
says (p. 217) *‘ The doctrine of a ‘ mandate’ from the 
electors to the House they elect belongs to the ex- 
treme school of continental Jacobinism, and cannot be 
reconciled with any possible theory of the British 
Constitution”. During the closing years of the 
last Parliament we remember having heard a good 
deal from the Radicals about a mandate. When 
General Gordon arrived in Egypt he asked that Zubair 
should be sent up with him to Khartoum. Now Zubair 
was a slave-dealer, and on that ground the Cabinet 
refused to grant Gordon’s request, though Zubair was 
believed to be the only man who could save the situa- 
tion. Commenting on what he calls ‘‘ their third fata} 
blunder in dealing with Egypt”, Mr. Paul writes 
(p. 264), ‘‘Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues were afraid of 
public opinion, which on such a subject was utterly 
worthless”. We agree, but it is a high Tory view. 
Why, we ask, if public opinion was worthless on the 
subject of slave dealing in the Sudan, is it of vital 
and decisive importance on such a subject as the 
employment of Chinese in South Africa ? 


VANITAS VANITATUM. 


“Sir Henry Vane the Younger.’ By William W. 
Ireland. London: Nash. 1905. 12s. 6d. net. 


NE of the absurdities of undenominational, and 
also of so-called purely secular, education is seen 
directly the question is asked, What history books are 
you going to use? Are the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to be ignored? It is possible to write about 
the Reformation, the Rebellion and the Revolution 
fairly, but quite impossible to do so neutrally. In the 
readers provided for Scottish elementary schools no 
attempt is made even at fairness, and prelatic historical 
personages have a bad time of it. Mr. Lloyd-George 
some little while ago promised that when the reign of 
the saints came, as it has now come, in England, 
history should be exploited there also for the benefit of 
political puritanism. 

Now here is Mr. Ireland, who appears to be an old 
Indian officer—he speaks of having served as surgeon 
in the Mutiny—and who exhibits all those queer theo- 
logical views which retired officers, a generation ago, 
always did bring back, for some mysterious reason, 
from India. He is not without some literary ability— 
witness his description of the Shorter Catechism, still 
mechanically repeated by the children but forgotten by 
the adults of Scotland, as ‘‘a terse epitome of Presby- 
terian doctrines, hard, dry, sharply defined, like a 
basaltic column, now dark and cold though once glow- 
ing with the inner heat of the earth”. We have noted 
one or two other rather striking phrases. Yet the 
broad impression left by this book on the reader’s mind 
is that it might have been written by ‘‘ Dr.” Clifford at 
the age of sixteen. It abounds in all the stale old 
schoolboy rants and third-hand formulas about liberty 
and tyranny, about priestcraft, Protestantism, and 
Pilgrim Fathers asking only for freedom to worship 
God in the way their conscience bade them—though 
Mr. Ireland has to admit, even while he glosses over the 
incredible ugliness of the actual facts, that this freedom 
was proscribed by them—he always writes the word 
‘* prescribed "—in the case of everyone else. A super- 
stitious King gave his life for the Church of England, 
with its equivocating Prayer-book and semi-popish 
constitution, merely out of a fimical sense of ritualistic 
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propriety. Strafford was a turncoat of overbearing 
rapacity, brimming insolence and merciless hatreds. 
And so on. 

This kind of thing, however, is judicial history com- 
pared with the treatment of the only great Archbishop 
of Canterbury since the Reformation—‘‘ a little, sour- 
looking, red-faced man with pinched features and 
peering eyes”, sharp of speech and quarrelsome, with 
a knack, it is true, of collecting books and manuscripts, 
pursuing his narrow schemes without venality or cor- 
ruption, yet but a poor creature, a pretentious old priest 
and vicious inquisitor—a place-hunter, to boot. A 

icture is drawn of the ‘‘ conceited little bishop arranged 
in episcopal finery” addressing oracular twaddle to 
young Harry Vane, who refused to kneel at the Com- 
munion, yet irritating the nation less by his vestments 
and posturings than by ‘‘his holiness’s monopoly of 
bad soap”. He was beheaded, says Mr. Ireland, on 
10 January, 1645, ‘‘ dying with the placid faith that his 
ritualism was agreeable to the Most High. True to his 
last hours in externals, he was distressed at the idea of 
his blood falling on some of the people around the 
scaffold”. The historian also informs the patiently 
researching student that the ceremonies approved by 
Laud ‘‘are those still practised by the high church 
party in England”. But the Caroline bishops gene- 
rally ‘‘ through ceremonials and disguises were seeking 
to lead men back to the Romish Church”. Has 
Mr. Ireland ever read any of the works written against 
Rome in that golden age of theological learning? We 
would recommend him to begin with Laud’s ‘‘ Con- 
troversy with Mr. Fisher ”. 

In this Life of Vane we would gladly have had less 
crambe repetita of generalities and a good deal more 
about that strange character whom Milton in the least 
graceful of his sonnets calls religion’s eldest son, and 
whom Cromwell, who immured him in Carisbrooke, 
called ‘‘ thou juggling fellow”. Vane, as a Calvinist 
republican, was much more consistently fanatical than 
Oliver and the other Opportunists, inflexibly repudiated 
the Protectorate, and died on the scaffold after inditing 
‘*an Epistle General to the mystical body of Christ 
on earth, the Church universal in Babylon, desiring 
and seeking after the heavenly country”. He and his 
followers were already called Seekers. Cromwell and 
his entourage, on the other hand, had already found all 
they wanted. Baxter says that Vane, after by his 
antinomian doctrines thoroughly upsetting the New 
Englanders, from whom he “stole away by night 
before his year of government was at an end,”’ ‘‘ proved 
in England an instrument of greater calamity to a 
people more sinful and more prepared for God’s judg- 
ments”. Of Vane’s doings at Massachusetts Mr. 
Ireland might advantageously have written at greater 
length, and also of his novel views about toleration, 
though these were quite inconsistent with his own 
practice. ‘‘ He had left England to escape persecution, 
only to meet it in another form across the ocean”, 
where immigrants were not allowed to land if they 
held that sanctification was not a proof of justification. 
In Mrs. Hutchinson’s view those who agreed with Ann 
Hutchinson were in the covenant of grace ; those who 
differed from her were in the covenant of works. 
Puritan ministers denounced one another as priests of 
Baal; and Antichrist was not the Pope but Mrs. 
Hutchinson herself. Vane got into a boat and left. 
He felt that the prelatic Old Country was better than 
this after all. When that remarkable woman, and 
also sixteen of her family, were scalped or worse by 
Indians, piety of the Mayflower type thanked God for 
a crowning mercy. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND MILITARY 
TACTICS. 

“Gustaf Adolf (King of Sweden), the Father of Modern 
War.” By Lieut.-Colonel Hon. E. Noel, late Rifle 
Brigade. London: John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 
Ltd. 1905. 5s. 

EARLY all the notes on tactics which have ap- 


_ peared during the last thirty years make brief 
allusion to the part played by the famous Swedish 


King Gustavus Adolphus. But probably few are aware | 


how it was to him that we owe the discovery of nearly 
all the most important principles, which, despite the 
vast improvements in firearms, form the basis of move- 
ments on the modern battlefield. 

It might seem that a study of Gustaf Adolf’s methods, 
now three hundred years old, is not practical enough 
for the stress and hurry of these days. Colonel Noel, 
however, has here smoothed the way for the student, 
and in his really excellent little book, which consists 
of only about one hundred pages of large print and 
four useful maps, which by the way open clear of the 
text and are a pleasure to consult, tells all that need be 
known for a complete appreciation of Gustaf Adolf’s 
tactical achievements. 

It must have struck even the least observant that 
we know very little of the way battles were fought 
say from the time of Cesar till the seventeenth century. 
We speak of the ‘‘ Dark Ages” more or less glibly ; 
but to the science of war the term may be applied 
justly. For in that interval the tactics of the great 
captains of history, Alexander, Hannibal, and Cesar, 
had been forgotten ; and we find that during the wars 
of the Middle Ages the art had actually retrograded to 
the methods of the siege of Troy. The combats of the 
Middle Ages may be summarised in the single sentence, 
‘*Mailed knights rode over the despised footmen”. 
How long this opinion as to the relative value of horse 
and foot soldiers endured among those who served in 
the cavalry is well epitomised by the historic reply of 
the youthful officer of horse some years since who, 
when asked to describe the use of. cavalry on the 
modern battlefield, wrote, ‘“‘In order to give fone to 
what in their absence might otherwise degenerate into 
a mere vulgar infantry brawl”. 

Colonel Noel points out how the new era in war 
dawned when the Swiss pikemen vanquished the mailed 
cavalry at Laupen in the fourteenth century, and when 
the English long-bow men at Crécy, wielding weapons 
which could hurt from a distance, demonstrated that 
victory would fall to those whose shooting was most 
effective. Despite this, battle formations continued 
to be as of old, great depth, narrow front and no 
reserves. The infantry stood in squares, at times 
even fifty deep! One half of the armies were formed 
of cavalry and it was the latter arm which still decided 
battles. Curiously enough all the cavalry carried fire- 
arms and the general use of these weapons in warfare 
had, at the time when Gustaf Adolf came on the scene, 
for the moment destroyed the true rdle of cavalry, who 
thought of little else than shooting from horseback, or 
in the case of “dragoons”, who were simply mounted 
infantry carrying a ‘‘ dragon” or heavy carbine 
(whence their name), dismounting to fight. It is 
undeniable that Gustaf had a fine schooling in war, 
commencing in 1612, when he was only eighteen, 
with the Danish War which he had inherited from 
his father upon his decease the previous year. Then 
followed his Russian wars of 1613 to 1617 and the 
Polish wars of 1621 to 1629. It was here that he 
‘* passed in tactics” and evolved the system of fighting 
with which he subsequently overwhelmed his foes in 
Germany. His Polish battles of Walhof and of Mewe, 
both in 1626, may be viewed as the actual starting 
point of all modern war. To Gustaf Adolf the world in 
arms owes the foundation of linear tactics whereby 
men fought in more extended order and obtained a 
consequent increase in fire. He also formed his armies 
into two lines and a reserve and had not only a general 
reserve but local reserves. He grasped the secret of 
the power of fire and used his pikemen simply to pro- 
tect his musketeers from cavalry. He also made his 
cavalry charge sword in hand and thus evolved the main 
characteristics of the two arms, infantry, fire-action, 
and cavalry, shock-action. Artillery he made much 
more mobile. In his famous victory of Breitenfeld in 
1631, the first great battle fought under modern tactics, 
he put into practice all his carefully thought out deve- 
lopments with astounding success. In strategy Gustaf 
Adolf was one of the first to understand that the true 
objective of war is the destruction of the enemy’s armed 
forces. Frederick the Great unquestionably profited 
enormously by Gustaf Adolf’s methods and in his turn 
developed them, but he also, as did Napoleon in later 
days, never viewed war from any other standpoint than 
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that advocated by Gustaf Adolf. It was the departure 
from this, the bedrock of all successful warfare, in the 
attempt to occupy geographical points and avoid serious 
collisions with the foe, that made our Boer war in- 
determinate. Campaigns are not won by merely 
causing an enemy to vacate positions or by occupying 
towns upon which he sets no store. One other point 
might be well applied to some of our methods in South 
Africa. Gustaf Adolf was intolerant of any officers or 
men who surrendered defensible posts. On one occa- 
sion on the march he met one of his officers who had 
recently taken part in a ‘‘ white-flag incident” and— 
hanged him on the spot ! 

We can confidently recommend Colonel Noel’s brief 
story of this great soldier's career as the best intro- 
duction to the study of modern tactics—not only for 
military men but for all who wish to know how and 
when it was that the fighting methods of the knights of 
the Middle Ages finally gave place to the tactics of the 
modern battlefield. 


NOVELS. 


**No. 101.” By Wymond Carey. London: Blackwood. 
1906. 6s. 


Mr. Carey in this as in a former novel stakes his plot 
upon the theory that a young lady of high birth could 
in the eighteenth century masquerade with success as a 
peasant girl. This time it is a Frenchwoman, and 
under Louis XV. a very wide gulf separated the speech 
and deportment of the noblesse from the ways of the 
vulgar. There is abundant incident in the book, and 
the author’s acquaintance with State papers has led him 
to invent a plausible personality for an unknown spy, 
**No. 101”, who supplied British ministers with French 
official secrets. An historical novel which depicts in 
detail the rise of Madame de Pompadour and throws in 
a spirited account of the battle of Fontenoy gives the 
reader variety enough, but Mr. Carey does not quite 
play the game in his battle-scene. Our troops fought 
so gallantly at Fontenoy that their memory does not 
need the vainglorious pretence that their defeat was a 
moral victory. The part played by the Irish Brigade is 
minimised by our author so far as is possible without 
absolutely suppressing facts, and, having mentioned 
the advance of the Jacobite Irish and the subsequent 
retreat of the English as if they were unconnected 
events, he brands the victors as ‘‘ men fighting not for 
honour or victory but for their necks”. This is an odd 
way of expressing the truth that the Irishmen were 
fighting for their rightful King James and paying with 
some success a score that had been started at Limerick 
and carried on through half a century of penal laws. 
Mr. Carey knows his documents, but he does not suc- 
ceed in re-creating the atmosphere of Versailles under 
Louis XV. For there is little that is distinctive in his 
French nobles. The book is well above the average, 
but lovers of Dumas need feel no anxiety. 


**The White Hand (Baylaya Ruka).” By Carl Joubert, 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 


This is a political novel of the kind that might be 
expected from the author of ‘‘ Russia as it really Is”. 
The hero is an illegitimate son of Alexander II., who 
utilises the enormous wealth left him by his father to 
support revolutionary movements against his father’s 
house. Imperial personages appear undisguised, but 
Russian statesmen figure under transparent pseudo- 
nyms. The book has no interest as a story, and is 
almost exactly like countless other novels about Russian 
revolutionaries. 


“My Cornish Neighbours.” By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. 
London: Alston Rivers. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


Quaint, shrewd, self-satisfied, and ignorant, the 
Cornish are admirable subjects for humorous obser- 
vation, and Mrs. Havelock Ellis has reproduced most 
faithfully in her delightful sketches the queer dialect, 
the mingled simplicity and cunning, the attractive and 
repulsive characteristics of a curious and picturesque 
people. Their strong independence of feeling is softened 
wm expression and attitude by the amenity of the climate, 


and such fieriness as may be in their mixed blood finds 
its chief outlet in a religious revival. Wrecking and 
smuggling have disappeared, though, if one may believe 
the fishermen, strange deeds of violence are not un- 
known in those lonely waters and on those Methodist 
shores. Mrs. Ellis’ stories are homely sketches, descrip- 
tions of courtship and of husband-taming (the Cornish 
women are notable Amazons), anecdotes of inconceiv- 
able ignorance and superstition and dislike of ‘‘ uplong 
notions ”, and withal a clean fresh atmosphere, and a 
sense of old-world peace and comfort. 


‘‘Fanny Lambert.” By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 
London: Unwin. 1906. 6s. 


Fanny Lambert is the type of girl which the average 
man considers perfectly charming. She is lovely of 
course, quite brainless and feather-headed, and, as far 
as we can make out, without a single good quality 
but excessive amiability. The author insists on her 
all-conquering fascination, but to us this particular 
specimen of the ultra-feminine type is merely exaspe- 
rating, and not even amusing. Mr. Stacpoole writes 
pleasantly and easily, with verve and cheerfulness, and 
his book, while in no way remarkable, would beguile 
the tedium of a railway journey. 

(Continued on page 308.) 
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“The Memoirs of an American Citizen.” By Robert 
Herrick. London: Macmillan. 1906. 6s. 


This unvarnished truthful autobiography of a self- 
made man is a remarkable piece of work. The manner 
is convincing ; perfectly calm and impartial, without 
the indignant bluff of the capitalist, or the hysterical 
sentiment of the socialist. Mr. Herrick’s style is very 
ordinary American, colloquial and common, but free 
from all affectation, and quite straightforward. He has 
a strong sense of character, even the women in his 
story are drawn with skill, but it is in the life-like 
portraits of Carmichael and other business men that he 
excels, and in the description of the purely business 
side of life. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘‘ Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance: their Relations 
and Interdependence.” By Colonel C. E. Callwell. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood. 1905. 15s. net. 


The broad aim of Colonel Callwell’s book is to induce 
‘soldiers and, let us hope, sailors to realise that command of the 
sea alone, or as it is here styled “ maritime preponderance”, 
unless supplemented by an adequate number of efficiently 
trained and intelligently handled land-forces, is not of itself 
enough to enable Great Britain to carry to a successful con- 
clusion any attempt she may make to impose her will on her 
enemies. He shows how rarely in history has the simple 
fact of a nation being in command of the sea, secured the 
results aimed at without the aid of troops. Hence the 
‘vital importance that both services should recognise their 
mutual interdependence and the prime necessity of their ever 
working in complete harmony. Nothing could be better than 
his presentation of this general principle. Every chapter is 
devoted to the discussion of some particular phase of combined 
operations by land and water, well illustrated by numerous 
historical precedents. Doubtless each one of these affords 
instruction, but the constant return in successive chapters to 
the same examples, we must admit, makes a study of this 
essay on maritime preponderance very exhausting. 


“* Three Dorset Captains of Trafalgar.” By A. M. Broadley and 
R. G. Bartelot. London: Murray. 1906. 15s. net. 


Thomas Masterman Hardy, Charles Buller, and Henry 
Digby are the three seamen of this volume. There is a great 
deal that will be quite new to the public about all three, and 
the arrangement and writing are well above the standard of 
such books. Hardy is of course chiefly famous through his 
friendship with Nelson, and the dying words of the great sea- 
man. But he would deserve to be remembered even apart 
from Nelson. The authors give an interesting note on Hardy 
in reference to his Dorset namesake to-day the novelist. But 
they do not mention the very beautiful passage—perhaps the 
most moving in any of the Wessex novels—which describes 
the setting sail of Hardy for Trafalgar; which alone should 
make “The Trumpet Major” an English classic. ‘Three 
Dorset Captains at Trafalgar” is illustrated by good half-tones 
and by an interesting drawing of Nelson by an unknown 
Italian artist. 


“ History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia.” By 
A. G. Morice. London: Lane. 1906. 16s. net. 


Hitherto this interesting and important contribution to the 
early history of the Canadian West has only been accessible 
through Canadian publishers. Its issue by a London house 
will be of convenience to students and attract more notice to it 
in Colonial circles in England than it has yet received. Where 
Canadians apparently knew so little about the true beginnings 
of British Columbia—and Canadian and American historians 
have, as Mr. Morice shows, gone astray or been wholly un- 
informed on several points—the Englishman may be pardoned 
for ignorance which Mr. Morice is anxious to dispel. “Who 
knows for instance”, writes Mr. Morice, ‘‘that long before 
Victoria and New Westminster had been called into existence, 
the province had been settled in a way and had possessed a 
regular capital—at Stuart Lake—whence a representative of 
our own race ruled over reds and whites? Not one in a thou- 
sand Canadians or even British Columbians”. The reference 
will suffice to indicate the out-of-the-way information the 
volume contains. 


“Trial of Dr. Pritchard.” Edited by William Roughead. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 1906. 5s. net. 

This report of the famous trial of Dr. Pritchard, the poisoner 
of his wife and mother-in-law, is one of a series of remarkable 
Scottish criminal trials now being published by the Glasgow 
publishers Messrs. Hodge and Co. Amongst others already 
issued are the trials of Madeline Smith and the City of Glasgow 
Bank Directors; and they are edited by capable Scottish 
lawyers. While abounding in the dramatic interest of the 
“higher crime” they are edited with all the completeness and 


accuracy and attention to the legal issues involved of reports 
intended for lawyers: and there is no class of reading more 
useful for students of law than the study of the laws of evidence 
as they appear in practice during such trials. At the same 
time for the general reader they have the intense fascination of 
revelations of the darker side of human nature. There are 
many remarkably good photographs of persons and places in 
the Pritchard report; and we can imagine many readers 
pondering long over the features of Dr. Pritchard, wondering 
whether if they had met him they would have supposed him so 
constituted as to be one of the most extraordinary embodiments 
of refinement and atrocious cruelty and deception who ever 
lived. 


‘*Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ 1 Mars. 3fr. 


This number contains a careful study of our relations with 
Afghanistan by M. Rouire, and M. Gautier’s account of Charles 
Villers, whom he takes as a type of the “ idealogue ” under the 
First Consulate and the Empire, is well worth reading. But 
M. Charmes’ fortnightly article seems to us this time to be par- 
ticularly deserving of notice. He deals with the recent Papal 
Encyclical in the spirit of a moderate republican friendly to the 
Church. He points out the very grave difficulties that have 
been thrown in the way of French Catholics by the wholesale 
condemnation of the law and its methods fulminated by the 
Holy Father. After all when the “associations cultuelles” 
have once been formed their members i.e. all Catholics will be 
much more free in the practice of their religion than they were 
before. On the other hand M. Charmes recognises that the 
great injustice of the Act arises from the fact that one party to 
a bilateral contract chose to tear it up without consulting the 
other. 


THE MARCH REVIEWS. 


Tariff reformers will find no reason in the leading reviews to 
consider that their cause is dead, notwithstanding the Débacle 
of which Mr. Frewen Lord writes in the “ Monthly”, and 
“The Flood” which is the theme of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
article in the “ Nineteenth Century”. Mr. W. B. Duffield in 
the “Fortnightly” ridicules the idea that fiscal reform can 
ever be the main plank of Unionist reunion. He finds Mr. 
Fisher’s “ true Canadian view” “highly sensible”, and declares 
that tariff reform can no longer rest on Imperial sentiment. It 
is strange to find a political writer like Mr. Duffield imitating 
the methods of controversy in favour with Mr. Herbert Paul 
and committing himself to the statement that the votaries of 
tariff reform “depend rather on the hope of a return to this 
country of a period of bad trade. A fine sentiment for .a 
party professedly patriotic”. Mr. Duffield should try to know 
something of the party he is attacking before throwing 
mud in this way. Mr. Paul is handled with dignified 
severity by Sir Herbert Maxwell who reminds him that 
“the practice of exposing prisoners of war to jeers and 
insult has been discarded, with other methods of barbarism, 
by civilised nations”. Mr. Balfour’s “valentine”, as his last 
letter to Mr. Chamberlain is called, meets with the contempt 
of the Radical reviewer but a writer in the “ Fortnightly” 
shows that it was inevitable in Mr. Balfour’s own interests 
that he should take the step forward. Sir Herbert Maxwell is 
assured that “with Mr. Balfour as commander-in-chief and Mr. 
Chamberlain as chief of the staff, the Unionist party enters 
upon the campaign with perfect confidence in its leaders”. 
The fate of the free food Unionists, like the Grenvillites, will, 
says Sir Herbert, be absorption in the main forces of Unionists 
and Radicals. 

Mr. Massingham’s idea as expressed in the “ Contemporary 
Review” that “the English democracy is fast outgrowing its 
ancient constitutional dress” is elaborated by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald in the “ Independent ” in an article on the “ Labour 
Party and its Policy”. Mr. Macdonald points out the 
influence of socialism on the labour party. In the propaganda 
of socialism alone, he says, “ have all the various bitter experi- 
ences of labour, and all the various objectionable features of 
social inequality, been organised and presented to the people 
in a systematised wholeness. The politics of the socialist may 
be erroneous ; they may be absurd. But they deal with life. 
They raise broad, interesting, and vital principles. They open 
out rich fields for the imagination, boundless tracts inviting 
exploration. Men of pettifogging minds ask how bottles are 
to be washed under socialism. The socialist pities them and 
marches on—perhaps taking the trouble of inviting them to 
come along and see”. Sir Henry Seton Karr in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century ” is of opinion that the underlying principle and 
motive power of the labour party is socialism, and proceeds to 
discover in that fact encouragement for the tariff reformer. 
“In my opinion the fact that the labour policy met with a cer- 
tain measure of success in this election argues the existence of 
a strong feeling of discontent and unrest among the wage- 
earners to whom it has been addressed, emphasised as it has 
been by the large numbers of our unemployed. The seed of 
socialism has thus fallen on fertile ground ; and, with the adven- 
titious help— shall we say unsavoury top-dressing ?—of ‘ Chinese 
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slavery’, &c. and the fertilising swing of the poitcal 
pendulum, has yielded a fairly good harvest of votes. 
But industrial discontent argues industrial disease, and in itselt 
is a flat contradiction of the glib assurances of free importers 
that all is well with our trade and industries.” When some of 
the hard facts of our industrial position are borne in upon the 
intelligence of the labour party it is not at all improbable that 
its members will come to regard tariffs as they are regarded by 
democratic Colonial Parliaments. Few colonists will share 
Professor H. M. Posnett’s views in the “Contemporary” on 
“ Federation in Fiscal Anarchy”. The article is a plea to the 
Colonies to kill Mr. Chamberlain’s programme. For minds like 
Professor Posnett’s, theory is of vastly more importance than 
fact. How, we wonder, would he dispose of the considerations 
advanced in the “ Nineteenth Century” by Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
who shows what the “expatriation of capital” means and 
indicates its bearing on exports, imports, and unemployment ? 
For a concrete case, showing how little the improvement in 
general exports is due to better trade with the leading foreign 
nations, Mr. Holt Schooling’s article in the “ National ” 
should be read. Elaborate tables prove that we have lost our 
position in all the big markets and in several of the smaller, 
with the exception of the Argentine Republic, Sweden, and 
Spain. Even where a country like Germany takes more from 
us our percentage of her imports has fallen in twenty-three 
years from 14'8 to 11°6. 

Several articles on foreign and colonial subjects are of interest. 
In the “ National Review” there is a lengthy account of the 
awakening of China by “ Shanghai”, who says the country, after 
deliberation, has definitely entered on the path of progress and 
reform, and will steadily proceed along it if allowed to work out 
its destiny in peace. Mr. Henry James in the “ Fortnightly ” 
describes “the refinements of Boston”—a discursive and 
heavy essay in striking contrast to “ An Underground Republic” 
in “ Blackwood”, in which the writer gives an account of 
Macedonia as he saw it in company with certain members of 
the Macedonian Revolutionary Committee. Dr. Dillon in the 
“Contemporary” contrasts the foreign policy of Germany 
under the present Emperor and Prince Bismarck, wholly to the 
advantage of Bismarck, and Mr. W. Wybergh gives the Liberals 
some advice as to the manner in which they should treat 
the Transvaal. Everything will go right if the new Government 
will only concede whatever the Transvaalers want, thus carry- 
ing out “true Liberal principles” in Colonial administration. 
Lord Avebury in the “ Nineteenth Century ”, apparently carried 
away partly by his associations with the good people who 
are endeavouring to promote better relations with Germany and 
partly by the Prime Minister’s advocacy of a League of Peace, 
wants to know whether it is altogether Utopian to suggest 
that representatives of the navies of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia might meet and agree on a common basis, 
not binding on, but as a suggestion to, their respective Govern- 
ments? “We used to consider that our Navy should be as great 
as that of any other two Powers, and, considering the extent of 
our mercantile marine, that seems reasonable. But now our 
Navy is greater than that of any other four Powers, as great 
indeed as those of all Europe put together. Moreover, that of 
Russia has almost disappeared, and the idea that France and 
Germany would unite in attacking us may surely be dismissed 
as absurd. There is good reason for believing that at the next 
International Peace Congress at the Hague the question of an 
International Federal Council will be formally brought before 
the Congress by resolutions from the United States of America 
and also from Great Britain.” Cosmopolitanism, which has at 
times cost Great Britain so much, could not go further than 
that. It is an idle dream mainly because no Great Power would 
assent to it without reservations and qualifications which would 
make its acceptance by Great Britain impossible. 


For this Week's Books see page 310, 
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GREENING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


To be Published during the Spring of 1906. 


GEO. R. SIMS 
**TWO LONDON FAIRIES.” 3s. 6d. 


BARONESS ORGZY (Author of ‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel.”) 
‘*A SON OF THE PEOPLE.” 5th Edition. 6s. 


J. HARRIS BURLAND (A new Author, who will be 
“THE FINANCIER.” 6s. 


REGINALD TURNER (Axthor of ‘The Steeple,” &c.) 
**UNCLE PEACEABLE.”’ 6s. 


H. SANT. M. SANT LANYON (Author of ‘Sarah P.G.” 
&e.) 


MARRIED BACHELOR.” 6s, 
M._Y. HALIDOM 

‘*THE WOMAN IN BLACK.’ 6s. 
A. L. HARRIS. 

“THE SIN OF SALOME.” 3s. 6d. 


Mes. E. BAGOT HARTE (Author of ‘A_ Doring 
Spirit,” &c.) 
“THE PRICE OF SILENCE.” 6s. 


ELLIOTT O'DONNELL (Author of Unknown Depths,” | 


“JENNIE BARLOW, ADVENTURESS.” 6s. 
ANONYMOUS 
“‘A TIME OF TERROR.” 2nd Edition. 6s. 


A very sensational and well-written novel, dealing with the unemployed 
question. (The writer, who handles a daring subject in a daring fashion, 
wishes at present to remain anonymous.) 


Mrs. WRIGHT BIDDULPH 
“*CRESSIDA.” 6s. 

J. HENRY HARRIS (Author of “The seo ** East- 
ROMANCE IN RADIUM.” 3s. 
JEROME.’’ 6s. 

SIMPSON 
“THAT AMBITIOUS SHE.” 6s. 

Mrs. GHAN TOON (Author of “A Marriage in Burmah.”) 
TRIUMPH OF LOVE.” 6s. 

EDGAR SALTUS (Author of Pomps of Satan” Kc.) 
“IMPERIAL PURPLE.” 3s. 6d. 

DEAN SWIFT 


**POLITE CONVERSATIONS.” Fcap. 8vo. 2s. net. 
“THE TALE OF A TUB.” Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 
Very Dainty Editions of these Classics. 


ALTAZZIE (Belle Livingstone). 


**LETTERS OF A BOHEMIAN.” Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


BAVID WHITELAW 
*“*McSTODGER’S AFFINITY.” Illustrated by the 
Author. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


HELEN GINGOLD 
“ABELARD AND HELOISE.” A play. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW “SIXPENNIES.” 
THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS. By the Baroness 
Orczy (Author of ** The Scarlet Pimpernel,” &c.) 
WHEN IT WAS DARK. By Guy Tuorne. 
4 KING AND A FEW DUKES. ByR. W. Cuamsers. 


ASHES TELL NO TALES. By Mrs. ALert S. BRADSHAW. | 


For recent fiction and other newly published books see new Catalogue. 


LONDON : 
18 & 20 CECIL COURT, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 
ART 
The English Water-Colour Painters (A. J. Finberg). Duckworth, 
2s. net. 
The Works of John Ruskin Cine Edition. Vol. XXII. Edited 
by E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn). _ Allen. 21s. net. 
Pompéi: La Ville—Les Mceurs—Les Arts (par Pierre Gusman, avec 
une Préface de Mr. Max. Collignon). Paris: Emile Gaillard. 
In fol., 207%. 
L’Art au XIX€ Siécle (Léonce Bénédite). Paris: Librairie Centrale 
des Beaux-Arts. 20/7. 
BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of Sir Richard Burton (Thomas Wright. 2 vols.). Everett, 
net. 

Life of Thomas Edward Bridgett (Cyril Ryder), Burns and Oates, 

35. 6d. net. 
CLassIcs 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles (with a Commentary abridged from the 
Larger Edition of Sir Richard C. Jebb by E. S. Shuckburgh). 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 45. 


FICTION 

A Toy Tragedy (Mrs. Henry de la Pasture). Cassell. 35. 6d. 

The House by the Bridge (M. G. Easton). Lane. 6s. 

Under the Arch of Life (Lady Henry Somerset). Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s. 

Thy People shall be My People (Laura Kieler). Jarrold. 6s. 

Curayl (Una L. Silberrad). Constable. 6s. 

Durham’s Farm (C. C. Yeldham). Methuen. 6s. 

In the Roaring Fifties (Edward Dyson). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Spirit of the Pines (Margaret Morse). Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1. 

The Sunset Trail (Alfred Henry Lewis). Brown, Langham. 6s. 

Lady Sarah’s Deed of Gift (Aceituna Griffin). Blackwood. 6s. 

Giant Circumstance (John Oxenham); Karl Grier (Louis Tracy). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. 

Hauntings (Vernon Lee). Lane. 3s. 6. net. 

The Fifth Queen (Ford Madox Hueffer). Alston Rivers. 6s. 


HIsTORY AND ARCHAZOLOGY 


Olympia (par Camille Gaspar). Paris: Hachette. 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture (Ernest A. Gardner). Macmillan. 


Ios. 
Papers of the British School at Rome (Vol. III.). Macmillan. 


NATURAL HIsTORY AND SPORT 

A History and Description of the Modern Dogs of Great Britain and 
Ireland: Sporting Division (2 vols. Rawdon B. Lee). Cox. 
21s. net. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

The Breeding Industry (Walter Heape). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (Edward 
Westermarck). Macmillan. 145. net. 

Individuality and Immortality (Wilhelm Ostwald). 
Houghton, Mifflin. 75c. net. 

Efficiency and Relief (Edward T. Devine). Macmillan. 75¢c. 


Boston : 


THEOLOGY 
— the Lord’s Brother (William Patrick). Clark. 6s. net. 
¢ Gospel of Incarnate Love (Cyril Bickersteth). Rivingtons. 3s. 


net. 

Lenten Readings from the Breviary (Done into English by the 
Marquess of Bute. Arranged by Father John Mary). Burns 
and Oates. 2s. 6d. 

The — of Life (Charles Wagner). Hodder and Stoughton. 


35. 6d. 
The Gospel of S. Mark (John Byles). Alston Rivers. Is. 6d. net. 
A — on Biblical Criticism (Edited by Hubert Handley). 

Black. 

TRAVEL 
Peasant Life in the Holy Land (Rev. C. T. Wilson). Murray. 125. 


net. 
Literary Rambles in the West of England (Arthur L. Salmon). 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 
VERSE AND DRAMA 
Nero (Stephen Phillips). Macmillan. 45. 6d. net. 
The Arbiter in Council. Macmillan. 10s, net. 


(Continued on page 314.) 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF | 
SIR RICHARD BURTON. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Author of ‘* The Life of Edward FitzGerald,” &c. &c. 
2 Vols. demy 8vo. 24s. net. With 64 Plates. 
An authentic and unbiassed bio which throws 
much new light on the character of the famous 
traveller and Orientalist. | 


London: EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street,,Strand, W.C. 4 
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MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


MEMOIRS OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. 
Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK. 


A Memoir. 
By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 


8vo. Ios. net. 


*,* A volume which deals, partly by way of essay, partly by way of 
conversation, with various aspects of Peace and War. 


NOW READY. 
NERO. 
BY 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES_New Volume. 
BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. By the late 


RicHAarRD Hott Hutton. Selected from Zhe Spectator, and 
Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. Roscog. With portrait. 
~ Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 


E. WESTERMARCK’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ORICIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MORAL 


IDEAS. By Epwarp WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Author of the 
‘¢ History of Human Marriage.” In 2 vols. Volume I. 8vo. 
14s. net. 


VOL. III. NOW READY. 


PAPERS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Super-royal Svo. 30s. net. 

CONTENTS.—The Classical Topography of the Roman Cam- 
pagna. II. By Dr. T. Asusy, Jun.—Notes on Roman Historical 
Sculptures. By H. Stuart JonEs—Fragments of Roman Historical 
Reliefs in the Vatican and Lateran Museums. By A. J. B. WACE.-—- 
Some Drawings from the Antique, attributed to Pisanello. By 
G. F. Hitt. (With 2 Collotype Plates)—Pythagoras. By K. A. 
McDOoWELL, 


VOL. III. COMPLETING THE WORK. 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCH- 


OLOGY. Written by many hands and Edited by Professor 
J. M. BaLpwiy, Ph.D., &c. In 3 vols. With Illustrations and 
extensive Bibliographies. Vol. III. in two parts, imperial 8vo. 
42s. net. 


*,* Previously published, Vols. I. and II. 21s. net each. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Pro- 


fessor HARALD Horrpinc. Translated by B. E. MEYER. 


8vo. 12s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s 4s de 
One Year ... oo 310 
Half Year ... coco OFS aco we OFF 8 
Quarter Year on oo F 
- Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Me , SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE HEALERS. By Maarten Maartens, 


Author of ** Dorothea,” &c. 
** A story which may be looked u 


“As nm as a remarkable tour de past 
which interests by the variety of its characters and by the fnew hey b lite -_ 
style......The reading of ook is a constant pleasure. ‘The Healers’ wil 
surely help further to heighten his reputation as a writer of serious fiction.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
A courageous and inspiring book, well worthy of its author's high ee.” 
vi 


“Mr. Maartens has 


bune. 
Pm. F . n an interesting subject; he has the rare gift of 
drawing character.”-—Daily News. 


no little knowledge, a dramatic imagination, and much power of 
A YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY, and 
other Stories. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of 

** The Reckoning,” &c. With 8 Illustrations. 


CURAYL. By Una L. L. Smserrap, 


Author of ‘* Petronilla Heroven,” “‘ The Wedding of the Lady 
of Lovell,” &c. 


THE SHADOW OF LIFE. By Anne 
DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of “The Paths of Judg- 
ment,” &c. [March 12. 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE. 


GLASGOW, Author of ‘* The Deliverance.” 


By 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY 


(476-1900). By HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK. With 
Map. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CHIEF AMERICAN POETS: 


Selected Poems by Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, and Lanier. Edited, with Notes, 
Reference Lists, and Biographical Sketches, by CURTIS 
HIDDEN PAGE, Ph.D. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Edited by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. New 
and Popular Edition. With Frontispieces in Photogravure, 
6 vols. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


CITIES OF PAUL: Beacons of the Past 
rekindled by the Present. By WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, 
Author of ‘* Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the Daylight.” 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION OF ALL GOOD 
MEN, and other Studies in Christian Ethics. By H. W. 
GARROD, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Extra crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


REASON AND SCIENCE. Being the 
fifth and concluding volume of ‘The Life of Reason: or, The 
Phases of Human Progress.” By GEORGE SANTAYANA, 
Assistant Professor in Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


NOW READY. THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS: 


their Design, Construction, and Working, by Steam, Oil, 
and Electricity. By W. WORBY BEAUMONT, 
M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.E.E., &c. Vol. I., Second 
Edition, Revised; Vol. II. now ready. Illustrated. 
Price 42s. net each volume. 
All motorists will welcome the second volume of Mr. Worby 
Beaumont’s book, bringing the whole work up to date, and 
incorporating all the latest inventions and developments. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 
16 James Street, Haymarket. 
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THE HORSE AND ALL ABOUT HIM 


From the Bedouin to the City Jehu— 
Who does not Love his Horse? 


For the first time an elaborate and exhaustive work, in Nine Volumes, by an Expert, 
assisted by Experts, and fully illustrated, is in preparation on the noblest of animals, and 
“The Saturday Review,” by special arrangement, is enabled to offer facilities for acquiring 
the volumes as they are issued. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


THE HORSE: 


its Treatment in Health and Disease, 


WITH A 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO BREEDING, 
TRAINING, AND MANAGEMENT. 


EDITED BY 


Professor J. WORTLEY AXE, M.R.C.V.S. 


ASSISTED BY 


SIR GEORGE BROWN, C.B., DR. GEORGE FLEMING, Prof. SHAVE, Mr. H. LEENEY, 
Mr. W. HUNTING, Mr. VERO SHAW, Mr. LUPTON, Mr. MALCOLM, and others. 
Imperial 8vo. (11 by 7} in.), 114 pages, with Coloured Plates, Geological Charts, Half-tone Photo Plates, and 


numerous Woodcuts and Process Blocks in the text. Bound in cloth, blocked in design and fully lettered. To 
be issued Quarterly in Nine Volumes. 


THREE DISSECTED MODELS BOUND IN SEPARATE CASES ARE INCLUDED WITH THIS BOOK. 


TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. They will be sent at once, carriage paid, on receipt of 8$. The Third 
and succeeding Volumes will follow at intervals of about three months. 


The Press is unanimous in praise of this handsome work. Here are a few tributes: 


** A notable and important contribution to equine literature.” | the birth of a good many veterinary books, but nothing comparable to 
Live Stock Journal. _ this. I hope it will bring a handsome return on the great outlay so 
boldly faced.” 
** It seems to me the most complete work of its kind that I have Yours faithfully, 
ever come across. To anybody in want of information on the HaroLD Leengy, M.R.C.V.S. 
equine species I can heartily recommend it.” oe 
Yours faithfully, ‘If the standard on which you have started is maintained to the 
A. Inciis MacCattum, M.R.C.V.S., end of the nine volumes, it will be a useful book for students and all 


Edinburgh. people generally interested in horses.” 
ROBERT WALLACE, 
** There can be no manner of doubt that this work is far and away Protessor of Agriculture and Rural Economy, 
superior to anything that has ever been produced. I have assisted at University of Edinburgh. 


ORDERS ACCEPTED FOR THE ENTIRE WORK ONLY. 
SPECIAL ORDER FORM: PAYMENT ON PUBLICATION. 


The MANAGER, “* The Saturday Review,” 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Please add my name to your list and send me, carriage paid, the First Two Volumes and the remaining Seven as issued on the 
terms of the advertisement. Herewith tind Postal Order for 8s., and I agree to send another 8s. on receipt of the two volumes, and 8s. as 
each quarterly volume is receivea, 


Date Address 
Foreign Orders, per Book Post, 9d. per vol. Extra in Postal Union: per parcel at Postage Rates. 
312 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 
A WOMAN OF WIT AND WISDOM: 


f Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, one of the ‘“‘ Bas Bleu” 
By ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN, Author of 
‘“A Later Pepys.” With a Photogravure Frontispiece, Facsimile, and 


9 Half-tone Illustrations. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (March 16. 


ROBERT BROWNING AND ALFRED 
RT Edited FREDERIC G. KENYON, D. Litt., F.B.A. 
DOMETT, With 3 Photogravure Portraits. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Marah 20. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING IN 
HER LETTERS, =: ; Browning from 


gravure Portrait of Mrs. Browning from 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SEVENTY YEARS’ FISHING, 


‘arch 26. 
By CHARLES GEORGE BARRINGTON, C.B., formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary tothe Treasury. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Smal! demy Svo. 
10s. 6d. net. (March 26. 


Three New Novels. 


BROWNJOHN’S. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily Express:—“' The —y o> real distinction for its charming picture 
of two adorable boys......Mrs. rmer may be very warmly congratulated.” 


THE POISON OF TONGUES. 


By M. E. CARR. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Truth's advice :—‘‘ Do you want to know of a really good and interesting novel? 
Get ‘ The Poison of Tongues,’ by M. E. Carr. It is enthralling.” 


DICK: a Story without a Plot. 


By G. F. BRADBY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Tribune :—‘‘ Mr. Bradby affords us an unusual number of opportunities of that 
Jaughter which is not too much akin to tears.” 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLacz, S.W., 


First Edition almost exhausted. SECOND EDITION in preparation. 


THE 


MAKING OF MODERN ECYPT. 


By Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, K.C.S.I., 


Late Lieut.-Governor of the N.-W. Provinces and Oude, and 
Comptroller-General in Egypt. 
With Portraits and a Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 

‘* 4 book to be warmly commended, and of which the public stood in consider 
able need. Sir Auckland Colvin has brought to the task great industry and an 
easy and lucid style. He rapidly gains the attention of the reader, and has no 
difficulty in retaining it. A great subject, perhaps for the first time adequately 
treated." —Morning Post. 

“A masterly y of the b 
and influences." —Standard. 


“«& book which every Englishman should read because he is an Englishman.” 
Western Daily Press. 


4 


conferred on Egypt by British enterprise 


Now REapy. 


TWO YEARS AMONG 
NEW GUINEA CANNIBALS. 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN UNEXPLORED 
NEW GUINEA. 


By A. E. PRATT, 


With 54 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. 
A book of vivid interest from beginning to end.” —Oxtlook. 
“* Many excellent illustrations give additional value to a travel record which, in 
its lucid description of new scenes, strange people, and rich naturalist rewards, is 
attractive throughout.”—Manchester Courier. 


“Vivid pages. Mr. Pratt has many strange stories to tell.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 


P 38 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


BOOKS FOR 


COLLECTORS. 


ANTIQUITIES, ENGLISH. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic. Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Medizval Times, with a concise Dictionary of Terms, &c., used. By 
Gsorce Cuincu, F.G.S., Author of “Old English Churches.” Illustrated. In 
cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


AQUARIA, BOOK OF. A Practical Guide 


_ to the Construction, Arrangement, and Management of Freshwater and 
Marine Aquaria; containing Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, 
Mollusca, Insects, &c. How and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep 
Them in Health. BY Rev. Grecory C. BATEMAN, A.K.C., and ReGcinatp A. R. 
Bennett, B.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price ss. 6d., by post ss. 10d. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Speci- 


Illustrated. 


GARDENING, DICTIONARY OF. A Practi- 


mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, | 


and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price 5s., by post ss. 4d. 


respecting the Collated and compiled by 

HUR G. Butter. Pb.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S, 
“British Birds with their Nests iy: Eggs.” Beautifully illustrated with twenty- 
four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. 5d. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


lice 


A Practical M: 1 for Coll and Nat Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Ls upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


_ post 


» from his larger work, | 


GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin ; with other Information of Value to 
Game Preserver. By W.Carnecie. Illustrated. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 
1os. 6d., by post ros. 11d. 


ARDENING, THE BOOK OF: A Handbook 


of Horticulture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. 
Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. 
Willis, and Alan Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
ing,” ‘Insects Injurious to Fruit,’ “Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very — 

1 vol., demy 8vo. cloth gilt, about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. 8d. 


cal Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illus- 
trated with 3,150 Engravings. Edited by G. NicHotson, Curator of the 
Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prof. Tram, M.D., Rev. P. W. My es, 
B.A., F.LS., W. Leo phe GarreETT, and other Specialists. In 5 vols., large 
Cloth gilt, price £4, carriage paid £4 1s. 6d. 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 


the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. ~ 4 
. H. Starter, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarg 
n cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF, for one or more 

Players. How to Play 173 different Games of Patience. By M. WHITMORE 
Jongs. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. ; in full leather, solid 
gilt edges, price ros. 6d., by post 10s. 11d. 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE, THE 


ADHESIVE: A Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and 
Classification. Especially desi for the use of those commencing the Study. 
By W. A. S. Westosy. Beautifully Illustrated. Cheap and Revised Edition. 


| In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period tothe | 


t Time, with their Value. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. 
In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post ros. rod. 


DOGS, BRITISH. Their Points, Selection, 


and Show Preparation. Third Edition. By W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor of 
¢ Bazaar,” assisted i peciali Beautifully illustrated with full-page 
and other engravings of typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced bes 
photographs of livin dogs, and numerous smaller Illustrations inthe Text. This is 
the fullest work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, 
demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d., by post 13s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J..H. Sater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price rss., by post zss. sd. 


A. GRUEBER, F.S.A. Illustrated. 


By the late Colonel W. Stewart THORBURN. . 


J. H. Danigts. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH 


POSTMARKS, HISTORY OF BRITISH. 


With 350 Illustrations and a List of Numbers used in Obliterations. By 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 

Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 

of the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged by Ausrey Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
“The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. (1n the press. 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. A 
poe age Collection Illustrated Works 
The whole valued by reference to Average Auction J. H. Starer, 
Author of ‘‘ Library a ‘* Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, Basaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
‘PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 


al! Naval and Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and 
Army. Recognised by the Army Council. 

EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Marcu 28-30. 
Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., orto the Secretary, 


32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, 1906. For full particulars apply to the 
Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 2gth, 30th, 
and 31st. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 
and £29 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also sevetal HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £10 or £20, or more. Senior Candidates must be under 15 and Junior 
Candidates under 14 on May 1st.— Apply to the Bursar, The College, 
Cheltenhain. 


THIS WEEKR’S BOOKS—Continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


City Government for Young People (Charles Dwight Willard), 
Macmillan. 2s. net. 
Costume on Brasses (Herbert Druitt). Dela More Press. tos. 6; 


net. 
Country Cottage, The (George Ll. Morris and Esther Wood). Lane. 
35. net. 
London Diocese Book for 1906 (Edited by Rev. Prebendary G. Nash), 
Spottiswoode. 
Motorist, The Happy (Filson Young). E. Grant Richards, 35. 6a, 
t 


net. 
Readings on the Inferno of Dante (with Text and Translation by 
Wm. Warren Vernon. 2 vols.). Methuen. 155. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; La Revue, 1/7.30; The Empire Review, 1Is.; The Art 
Journal, 1s. 6¢.; The Book Monthly, 6. ; Modern Language 
Teaching, 6d.; Osterreichische Rundschau, 3.; Journal des. 
Savants, 3/r. ; United Service Magazine, 2s. ; The Munsey, 6. ; 
Deutsche Rundschau, 3. ; The Geographical Journal, 25.; The 
Westminster Review, 2s. 6d. net; The Musical Times, 4d. ; Ord 
Och Bild (Stockholm), 147. ; Mercure de France, 2 7.25. 


8ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 


N EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Girls under sixteen years of age, will be held 

at the School on APRIL ard, 4th, and sth. These Scholarships exempt the 

holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the HEApMisTREss of the School. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON.— 
AN EXAMINATION will be held at the above School on TUESDAY, 
on rd, 1906, and on the following days, for filling up about 7 vacancies on the 
‘oundation. 
_ Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Bursar. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH. 


The Council invite applications for the post of Professor of English at the above 
College at a salary of £300a year. Applications, together with 75 printed copies 
of testimonials, must reach the Registrar not later than Tuesday, March 13th, 1906, 
Full particulars may be obtained from the eat. 

J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 


WALES, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS, and 
ENGRAVERS, sa PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
ath ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6. 


W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 


IF you are interested in books and do not take 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, you are missing a 
useful friend. 


IT gives full information about the new books 
of the day, has articles of singular freshness on 
literary subjects, and is beautifully illustrated ; 
in fine it is a pictured and picturesque What’s 
What and Who’s Who of bookland from month 
to month. 

YOU should see the March number, now ready, 
6d. net, for an interview with Viscount Hayashi, the 
Japanese Ambassador, on the Literary Relations 
of England and Japan; and a talk with “John 
Oliver Hobbes” on her Literary Impressions of 
America, from which she has just returned. 
The publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., of 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, will be glad to 
send you a specimen copy of THE BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AN 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA” 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. = 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WORKS OF ART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDN AY, March 14, at One o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of WORKS of ART, the property of a gentleman leaving London, 
comprising carvings in ivory of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries, 
Venetian and German glass, bronzes, iron, silver work, &c., including the speculum 
of the celebrated Dr. Dee, from Strawberry Hill, and a remarkable pair of candle- 
sticks in enamelled brass, of the early Seventeenth Century, from the Earl of War- 
wick's Collection ; together with a small COLLECTION of BRONZE, formed 


by a gentleman going abroad. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE W. W. ROBINSON, Eso. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 15, and two following days, at One 
o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late W. W. ROBINSON, Esg., H.M. 
Coroner for Central Oxford, comprising : Bewick’s History of Quadrupeds and 
Birds (various editions), and other works illustrated by Thos. Bewick; a large 
collection of Chap Books and Children’s Books ; Rare and Curious old Works on 
Witchcraft, Second Sight, Ghosts, Astrology, Freemasonry, Garlands; Works of 
T. Gent, of York; The Brownists ; Collier's Illustrations of Old English Litera- 
ture ; an extensive Series of Old Song Books ; Halliwell’s Reprints of Rare Pieces ; 
a large collection of Jest Books ; Scarce Poetical Tracts, Pamphlets, Remarkable 
Trials ; Tracts relating to Oxford ; Works by John Taylor, the Water Poet: 
Topographical Works, Old ‘Theology, Poetry ; John Collier's Miscellaneous and 


other Works ; Books Illustrated by George Cruikshank, Hollar, &c. ; Works on’ 


English Dialects, Modern Publications, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalegues may be had. 


botels and Boarding houses. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘© LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 

Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 

sunny winter climate. Sea and moorland air. Genial companionship. Fast 
through trains.— Prospectus from ProrRiETor. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


aye 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable 
Remedy ever discovered. 

The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 

Acts like a charm in DIARRHGA, CHOLERA, and 
DYSENTERY. 

The only Palliative in NEURALCIA, 

. COUT, RHEUMATISM. 

«mvosrsx Overwhelming Medical Testimony accomp each bottle. 

Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/13, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 


IVE MINUTES FROM MARBLE ARCH.— 
Exceptionally light, airy, seven-rooed UNFURNISHED FLAT TO 
LET, second floor. Passenger service and coal lifts, electric light, telephone 
installation, bath-room (h. & c.), bookshelves and cupboards fitted. Four yeas’ 
lease to run, with option of renewal. Electric fittings, curtain-poles, and spring 
blinds ready fitted. Immediate occupancy. Rent £95; open to offer.—Apply, 
H. K., 95 St. Mary’s Mansions, St. Mary's Square, Paddington, W. 
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ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter ending 
3ist December, 1905. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Total yield in Fine Gold from all sources 56,124°915 Oz. 
Total yield in Fine Gold per ton on tomnage milled basis .. 13°037 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

Cost per ton 

Cost. milled. 

Dr. s. d. Zea 
‘To Mining Expenses oe ee 48,314 4 10 2°674 
Developing ee oe oe 9,749 13 9 2 3°352 
Milling Expenses ee 14,660 8 o 3 «4°865 
Cyaniding Expenses oe 13,214 15 3 0°836 
eral Expenses oe oe ee 4,788 15 5 1°349 
Head Office Expenses .. oe os -.25545 16 6 7'096 
93,264 13 11 I 7°972 
Working Profit .. ee ee ee oe 142,654 3 8 113 1°642 
£235,918 17 7 £2 14 9°614 
Value per ton 

Value. milled. 

Cr. La 
By Gold Account .. « os 235,918 17 7 214 9°614 

Dr £4 & 

To Interest, Exchange, and Commission oe oe oe oe 180 18 2 
Net Profit .. os a oo eo + 145,919 10 2 
£146,100 8 4 

Cr. 

By Balance Working Profit brought down... 142,654 3 8 
Interest and Sundry Revenue... oe oe os 3446 4 8 
£146,100 8 4 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 

s. d. 
Railway Coal Siding oe oo oo ee oe 3,031 35 1% 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings .. eo oe ee 448 7 4 
£3,480 3 3 


GENERAL. 

An Interim Dividend (No. 27) of 9 per cent. was declared on 13th December, for 
the half-year ending 31st December, 1905, and will be payable on or about sth Feb- 
tuary, 1906, from London and Johannesburg Offices to Shareholders registered in 
the Company's books on 31st December, 1905.* Holders of Share Warrants to 
bearer will receive oon of Coupon No. 22 attached thereto on presentation at 
the London Office of the Company. as 

Notre.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits which is payable to the Government of 
the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


* Lonpon Orrice Note.—Warrants in payment of Dividend No. 27 were 
posted to European Shareholders from the London Office on 3rd February, 1906. 


THE GROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter ending 
8ist December, 1905. 


TOTAL YIELD. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources 


34,407°066 oz. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis 4 11°540 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Cost. milled. 
To Mining Expenses oe ee «+ 36,607 13 10 © 12 3°329 
eveloping oe oe ee ee 1,058 3 10 4'259 
Milling Expenses oo oo ee oe 9,323 7 0 © 3 1°522 
Cyaniding Expenses .. oe 7,008 3 0 2 6619 
Accumulated Slimes .. oe ee ee 3,684 16 2 o 1 28 
Crown Dump Treatment oo ee 1,611 17 1 
General Charges . . oo oe 3528 9 8 © 2°200 
Monthly amount written off for additions 
to Machinery and Plant... os oe 3,000 0 
Head Office Expenses .. ae oe ee 2,628 10 9g © © 10°579 
69,051 4 
Working Profit ee ee ee =. 75,506 13 2 5 3°880 
444,557 14 6 42 8 5°780 
Value per ton 
Cr. Value. milled. 
he 
By Gold Account 144,557 14 6 2 8 5'780 
4144,557 14 6 42 5°780 
Dr. 
To Net Profit .. ie ae £75,683 19 9 
Cr. 
By Working Profit brought down.. 475,506 13 2 
Interest and Sundry Revenue ee ee oe ° 177 é 7 
475,683 19 9 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Machin Plant and Buildings .. oe 47,255 18 
Railway Siding .. oe os ee 2,129 
9,385 12 § 
Less amount written off for additions to Machinery and 
Sales do. .. os eo 200 j © 


£6,185 12 5 


Nore.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits which is payable to the Government 
of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING CO., LIMITED. 
Notice to Shareholders. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A SPECIAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING of Shareholders in the above-named Company will be held in the Board Room 
The Corner House, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 16th May, 1906, at noon, for the 
purpose of considering and, if thought fit, adopting certain proposed alterations 
and additions to the Com 7 ticles of Association, or any amendments 
thereof, a of authorising the Directors to cause the amended articles to be duly 
registered. 

he original Articles of Association under which this Company is incorporated 
were registered as far back as 1888, supplemented by additional Articles dated 
23rd February, 1889, 25th March, 1889, 17th March, 1890, 25th January, 1893, and 
26th September, 1893. In view of the desirability of consolidating these Articles, 
and at the same time amending the Trust Deed so that it should be more in con- 
formity with those at present in use.on the Witwatersrand, the Directors have 
had consolidated and amended Articles drawn up. 

In order that Shareholders may have ample time to consider the amendments, 
the proposed new Articles have been printed showing particulars of revision, altera- 
tion, or addition to the existing Articles. Copies are being posted to registered 
shareholders ; bearer shareholders may obtain copies on application. 

The Share Transfer books will be closed from the 16th May to 22nd May, 1606, 
both days inclusive. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to be present 
or represented at the Meeting must deposit their Share Warrants at the places and 
within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours 
before the time _— for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London ce of the Company, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, 
London, E.C., at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding 
of the Meeting. 

(c) At the Banque de Paris et des My Bas, 3 Rue d’Antin, Paris, at least 
30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

By order of the Board, 
..., ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office: 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

8th March, 1906. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


“* Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
the New Edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs.’” 
‘* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 24 Maps and Plans, 60 IIlustrations. 
“Very emphatically tops them all.” —WLaily Graphic. 
A brilliant book.” —7 ies. good.” —Academry. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bourne- 
mouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, 
Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
are, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, 
Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penimaen- 
mawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, 
Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of 
Wight, and Channel Islands should use . 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris AND New York: BRENTANO’S. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Norway, 

len, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 

Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales, 1s. and 2s. List post free. 
—Dar.incTon & Co., LLANGOLLEN. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 
Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is the only Illustrated Periodical in existence appealing solely to 

the interests of 
His Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces, 

and the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of the 
Regiments of the Army and Ships of the Navy, with their respective Stations. 
Other features include Leading Articles on the ‘““Army and Navy Month by 
Month”; Items of General and Personal Intelligence, a Diary of Coming Events 
in the Two Services, Reviews of Service Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety 
of useful and interesting Information. 

The Army & Navy Curonicte is published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 

The “A. & N. C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 


from the Office if required. . 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8s. per annum, 


free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of a Post Card addressed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the Army & Navy 
CHRONICLE (Department S.R.), 

111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W, 
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MR. FISHER UNWIN’S 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 


Gives Full Particulars of the following and many other 
Interesting New Books. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


Vol. Il. From the Renaissance to the Civil War. I. By J. J. Jusseranp. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ‘‘ POPE” OF HOLLAND HOUSE 


y Seymour. With a Biographical Introduction and Supplementary 
by W. P. Courtney. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SIR HENRY IRVING 
A graph By Percy FitzGeratp, Author of “‘ Life of David Garrick,” 
Sterne,” & &c. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 35 other 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


HAECKEL: HIS LIFE AND WORK 


By Wirnetm Botscxe. With an Introduction and a Supplementary ter 
by the Translator, JoserpH McCasge. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 12 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


SOCIETY IN THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Anecdotal Records of Six Centuries. By T. H. S. Escort, Author of “‘ King 
Edward and his Court,” &c. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE FIRST ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL 
State Secretary of the South African 


LINKS IN MY LIFE ON LAND AND SEA 


By Captain J. W. Gamobrer, R.N. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


THE HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION 


By G. J. Hotvoaxe, Author of “ Bygones Worth Remembering,” &c. Illus- 
trated. Two volumes. Demy 8vo. a1s. 


RECREATIONS OF A NATURALIST 


By J. E. Hartixe, Author of “* Handbook of British Birds,” ‘‘ Extinct British 
Animals,” “* Rambles in Search of Shells,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 1 5s. net. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
Abyssinia ‘and British East Africa. By Lorp Hinoutp, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
With Maps and more than 70 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ats. net. 


FROM PUMP COURT TO DELHI 


By S. Parnece Kerr. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD IN THE CAUCASUS 


By Luici Vittari, Author of “ Russia under the Great Shadow,” “Italian 
Life in Town and Country,” &c., &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


ON ARTS AND ARTISTS 


By Max Norpav. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE 
By Paut Sasatier, Author of “ The Life of St. Francis of Assisi.” Trans- 
lated by Rosert Dect. With portraits of the Author and the Abbé Loisy. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF GEORGE FARQUHAR 


Edited, and with an Introduction by Witt1am ArcHer. On thin paper. With 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo. Leather, 3s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY: the Hope of Democracy 


By Freveric C. Howe. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BOSSISM AND MONOPOLY 


By T. C. Spettinc. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CONTINENTAL OUTCAST: Land Colonies and 


Poor Law Relief 
the Rev. W. Caruite, Hon. Chief Secretary, and Victor W. 
ising Secretary of the Church Army. With 16 Illustrations. 
8vo. clots 2S. net ; paper, rs. net. 


THE a PARTY: What it is and What it 


By the Rev. Conrav Rooen Noer. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. 
net. 


THE MOTORISTS ABC. A Practical Handbook for 
the use of Owners, Operators, and Automobile Mechanics 
By L. Extiotr Brooxes. With more than 1oo Illustrations. 5s. net. 


TOWARDS THE HEIGHTS. An Appeal ¢ to Young Men 
By Cuartes Wacner, Author of “The Simple Life,” &c. Medium tzmo. 
cloth, 2s. net ; paper, rs. net. 


COURAGE 


By Cuartes WaGNer. Medium 12mo. cloth, 2s. net ; paper, rs. net. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND 
By Sipwey Low, M.A. Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE WELSH PEOPLE. Chapters in their Origin, 
History, Laws, and Literature 


By Brynmor M.P., and Joun Ruvs. 4th Edition. Large 
crown 8vo. 5s. 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE: Sixty Years of an 
‘itator’s Life 


An y- Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. 2s. €d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 


The New Parliament. 


40TH ANNUAL IssuE. Reapy SHORTLY. 


Commons 


and the 


Bench. 


1906 Edition. 


Illustrated with Armorial Bearings. 


CONTAINS: 
Carefully revised biographies of all Members of the 
New House of Commons, with full results of the 
last two General and all subsequent Bye-Elections, 
Registered Electorate and Parliamentary Population, 
as well as names of both successful and unsuccessful 
candidates ; also biographies of Judges of the Superior 
and County Courts, Recorders, Sheriffs and Sheriffs 
Substitute of Scotland, Colonial Judges, &c., &c., 
in fact, regarding all 


THOSE WHO MAKE AND THOSE WHO 
ADMINISTER THE LAW. 


460 pp. CLOTH GILT, 7s. 6d. 


DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Srorriswoops & Co. Lrp. 
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Street, Strand, in the Parish 


Published by Recinatp Weaster Pacer, at the Office, 33 Southampton. 


Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 10 Marcst, 1906. 
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